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Is Freedom the Issue? 


By HENRY C. LINK, Guest Editor 


ye A RECENT SOUNDING of public atti- 
tudes and opinions, one of the ques- 
| tions we asked was: 

What is the one thing about living in 
| the United States today that you value 
| most highly—I mean, as compared with 

living in a country like Russia, or even 
' England? 

This question was purposely pointed to 
provoke a comparison with one extreme, 
Russia, and an intermediate system, Eng- 
land. Of the respondents, 21 per cent 
prized above everything else their high 
standard of living, their plentiful food 
and other material benefits. However, 84 
per cent (some gave two answers) valued 
most highly their freedom or freedoms. 
The freedoms named were not merely the 
stereotyped ones—freedom of speech, of 
worship, of assembly, etc. Often men- 
tioned were the freedom to work or not to 
work, to choose one’s own job, to acquire 
property, to make progress, freedom to 
come and go, and many other concrete 
personal freedoms. Here are representa- 
tive answers in the respondents’ own 
words: 

My freedom and privilege to work at 
what I want to. 

i 
| 


Vice President, The Psychological Corp., New York City 


Freedom, you can come and go as you 
want—they don’t bother you too much. 

You're let alone—can live your own 
life. 

I have been here 35 years and I like it 
very much because I am free to live and 
my family is free. 

Freedom to run the government instead 
of the government running you. 

Liberty under the law and more gener- 
ous opportunities to earn a living as com- 
pared to England. 

There isn’t as much class distinction 
here. Anybody can have a better chance 
to go ahead. 

I think here a man has all the chances 
to better himself if he’s willing to work. 

I can get a job I want and quit when 
I want to. 

Do the answers to this question mean 
that 84 per cent of the American people 
have suddenly become Patrick Henrys? 
Certainly not. Does it mean that they 
now value liberty above social security 
and job satisfactions which have been 
rated so high in other polls? Probably 
not. The one issue uppermost in the minds 
of the people today, according to our 
polls and others, is the high cost of living, 
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even to the extent that many would wel- 
come another OPA and other government 
controls. 

But we can say, as a result of this ques- 
tion, that the American people are at least 
not unaware or completely unapprecia- 
tive of their freedoms. Collateral evidence 
which cannot be discussed in this space 
points to a marked growth in the rank 
and file’s appreciation of freedom, espe- 
cially in the last two years. Indications 
are that this growth has by no means 
reached its climax. 


Public Feeling in the Making 


The alert public relations man is not 
completely swayed by what a large ma- 
jority of the public claims to want at any 
given moment. However, he is very alert 
to the signs which may indicate a great 
wave of public feeling in the making. Such 
a wave of feeling has grown during the 
past two years, especially the past six 
months, on the subject of prices. If man- 
agement under these circumstances tried 
to promote free enterprise as the source 
of more and more goods at lower and 
lower prices, it would be flying in the face 
of the public belief to the contrary. Free 
enterprise is producing at higher prices! 
Either that, or we must say that enter- 
prise is no longer free. 

The answer of the person who said: 
“Tn spite of high prices, we at least have 
our freedoms” may express the nature of 
a new wave now in the making. 

The issue is being focused more 
sharply every day. When the respected 
statesman, Bernard Baruch, recommend- 
ed a two-year control of the American 
economy, a2 control more drastic in some 
ways than the wartime controls, he said 
in effect: In order to preserve the rela- 
tively free countries of Europe we must, 
for the next two years, give up many of 
our own basic freedoms. 

Regardless of the political issues, the 
question formulated by this proposal is: 
Can the USA do a better job for Europe 
and itself by giving up, temporarily, the 





traditional freedoms of the American 


economy? Or can it do a better job by 
hanging on to these freedoms and even 
demanding the return of many which 
have in recent vears been taken away? 

This is the great issue of our day, even 
though no political party vet sees it fully. 
Is it probable that the great American 
public, as so often in the past, is coming 
to see this issue in advance of its political 
leaders? 

If the results of our question are indi- 
cative, they point to another fact of major 
import: Jt is not free enterprise that is so 
important but the freedom of all individ- 
uals under that system. As one writer 
aptly said not long ago: “The trouble 
with free enterprise is that too many busi- 


ness men regard it as their private prop- | 
erty.” If the mass of American people | 


ever make the connection between their 
personal freedoms and the traditional 
American economic system, the problems 
of public relations will be much simpli- 
fied. The immediate task of public rela- 
tions is to speed this process. 


The Nature of the Task 


This task is primarily one of interpre- 
tation. of communications, of education. 
It has often been said that the problem of 
public relations is 90 per cent one of doing 
and 10 per cent one of talking. That may 
be true of some companies but it certainly 
is not true of all companies or even, in my 
opinion, of most companies. Take the 
problem of prices, for example. Histori- 
cally and by the very nature of competi- 
tive business, management’s chief aim 
has been to lower prices, and in this re- 
spect its record is brilliant. The inflation 
spiral was given its greatest impetus not 








by management but by government and 
labor unions who literally bludgeoned | 
management into giving wage increases | 
far beyond what it considered right. 

Management has actually lost its free- | 
dom to bargain with labor. For ten years | 
it had even lost its freedom to talk. Today 

(Please turn to page 14) 
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TWO SIMPLE ‘TASKS 


By CONGER REYNOLDS 


(Response of Mr. Reynolds, Director of Public Relations, Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana ), Chicago, to Presentation of the National Association of Public Rela- 
tions Counsel’s Award for “Doing Most To Improve the Techniques and 
Applications of Public Relations Through Top Flight Proficiency,” Eleventh 
Annual Awards Dinner, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, February 3, 1948.) 


i» HAVE OUR WORK judged by a jury of 
our peers and found deserving of 
praise is indeed a happy experience. Par- 
ticularly is this true when the recognition 
comes from others trained and experi- 
enced in our own techniques. So I offer 
my humble and hearty thanks to the 
Committee on Awards and to the Asso- 
ciation. 

I must add at once that I share this 
award with thousands who have in some 
way aided my work. Nobody can get far 
in public relations single-handed. To im- 
press the multitudes is a task requiring 
great multiplication of the original ideas 
and efforts. To reach many, our messages 
must be passed along and broadcast by 
many others before they begin to exert 
real influence. If I have done anything 
“to improve techniques and applications 
of public relations” it is because I have 
been working in an industry and for a 
company about which I can be honestly 
enthusiastic, and with support of my 
ideas and plans by executives to whom I 
report. It is because of cooperation from 
assistants and co-workers throughout the 
organization. It is because thousands who 
convey words and images to vast multi- 
tudes by way of press and radio and other 
means of communication have found our 
works deserving of notice and of trans- 
mission or repetition in some way. So my 
thanks to all the thousands who have 
consciously or unconsciously aided. 

As a newly recognized “expert” in 
techniques I suppose I ought to say some- 
thing about techniques themselves. That 
would be a rather long subject for this 
occasion. I want instead to emphasize two 


simple principles that are the foundation 
of any good public relations program. 

The first is that we must make concern 
for the public interest a guiding force. I 
doubt if there is much future for any or- 
ganization in its relations with the public 
unless it is willing to take public interest 
fully into account. But if its acts are four- 
square with the public interests, the first 
essential for good relations has been se- 
cured. 

We learn that fact early in our careers, 
and we learn it easily. Nor is it difficult 
to learn how to apply the principle. A 
teacher of ancient Egypt laid down a good 
rule for the purpose 4,500 years ago when 
he advised one of the Pharoahs to “keep 
on friendly terms with everyone.” And 
the greatest of all teachers gave us the 
best rule of all nineteen centuries ago. 
Translated into modern English it is 
“You must always treat other people as 
you would like to have them treat you.” 

A very simple rule! Yes, but not easy 
to follow. People are by nature inclined 
to put their immediate and short term in- 
terests ahead of their interests for all 
eternity. We all do too poor a job of fol- 
lowing a rule that would make our earth 
a paradise. Here is a rule that cannot be 
enforced. To be effective it has to be ac- 
cepted and lived by every individual of 
his own free will. 

I say therefore, that the first and most 
important task for any public relations 
man (or woman) is to work for applica- 
tion of the Golden Rule. He must be a 
kind of conscience for his organization 
keeping before it the question whether its 

(Please turn to page 14) 








DON’T FENCE PUBLIC RELATIONS IN 


By DANIEL D. GAGE 


Associate Professor of Business Administration, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 


VERY PUBLIC RELATIONS WORKER is 

constantly beset with the necessity 
of explaining to clients, students, and the 
public what public relations is, and how 
he justifies his existence. Hardly a writer 
or speaker on the subject fails to preface 
his remarks with a conclusive definition 
of the term. Many writers throw a fence 
around the subject in an attempt to iso- 
late it by labeling public relations as the 
homestead within the fence and the un- 
claimed public domain as that outside of 
it. Since there is little agreement among 
workers in the field, it is small wonder 
that the general public is mystified. 

If we cannot arrive at a common agree- 
ment as to the general zone of practical 
operations of public relations, it will al- 
ways be the happy hunting grounds of 
curbstone Indians and claim jumpers. 
The publicity emanating from the recent 
senate investigation of the Howard 
Hughes war contracts is a case in point. 
When the press referred to John Meyers 
as a “public relations man,” with slant- 
ing words such as “elusive and evasive,” 
the hazard arising from lack of boundar- 
ies is apparent. 

We are faced with the problems of 
fencing in public relations or fencing out 
ill-qualified practitioners. Until the latter 
can be accomplished by some form of li- 
censing, there needs to bea constant striv- 
ing for markers delineating the zone of 





DANIEL D. GAGE, PhD., Associate Profes- 
sor of Business Administration, University of 
Oregon, Instructor in Business Public Rela- 
tions in the University and Extension Center, 
Oregon State System of Higher Education, 
Portland, Oregon. See “Public Relations Can 
Be Taught,” May issue, 1947, of The Public 
Relations Journal, and “Public Relations In- 
struction at the College Level,” Bulletin of 
the Association of American Colleges and 
Universities, October, 1947. 














the subject matter. Otherwise, we are sim- 
ply abetting the confusion now existing. 

Much of the perplexity in regard to the 
practice of public relations is due to two 
prevalent errors. First is the considera- 
tion of theory, tools, and techniques as 
separate, unrelated entities. Second is the 
habit of mistaking a single facet or por- 
tion of public relations for the whole. 
From the standpoint of the general pub- 
lic, the second error is most obvious in its 


use of publicity as synonymous with pub- | 


lic relations. 

These errors may be avoided by visual- 
izing public relations as an integrated, re- 
lated entity, as the triple polygon device 
in the accompanying illustrations show. 
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THEORY POLYGON 


The theory behind public relations is 
not new. It simply builds upon a back- 
ground developed from the social sci- 
ences: ethics, economics, general semant- 
ics, philosophy, sociology, and psychol- 
ogy. If public relations is anything new, 
it is new in the sense of adapting certain 
phases of these sciences to guide a busi- 
ness more wisely in its social environment 

This adaptation is shown in the poly- 
gon labeled “‘Theory.” The poles run out 
from the core, which is public relations, 
to connect with an outer ring composed of 
the sciences above mentioned. The core is 
composed of six elements: personality, 
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pageantry, policy, publicity, public opin- 
ion, and personification. The outer boun- 
daries of the six segments of public rela- 
tions are not fenced in but only marked 
out by dotted lines, giving emphasis to 
the fact that as yet we cannot accurately 
determine the limits. Between the provis- 
ional boundary markers (the dotted line) 
and the outer periphery of the back- 
grounds there is as yet an undetermined 
zone which subsequent time and practice 
must more accurately determine. 


Six Important Elements 


Personality. It is difficult to grasp the 
concept of public relations until one first 
masters the individual approach. The 
base of Personality is underscored for this 
reason. To deal with groups of people one 
must first know how to deal with an indi- 
vidual. One gains partial knowledge of 
public relations (the core) by a thorough 
understanding of the make-up, that is, the 
traits, characteristics, desires, impulses, 
and motives of the individual. This is 
simply a restatement of the oft-repeated 
admonition “public relations begins at 
home,” in other words, with an under- 
standing of the individual rather than of 
the group. For the actions of individuals 
in terms of personal manners become, in 
practice, business actions and business 
manners. 

Pageantry. All public relations work- 
ers admit that a vein of showmanship 
runs through their activity, yet they want 
the word showmanship cleansed of its as- 
sociations with carnivals, circuses, and 
theatrics. Pageantry is, therefore, sug- 
gested as a more acceptable description of 
the techniques and devices used in all 
media of communication to gain attention 
in order to deliver one’s message. It is re- 
lief from monotony through vividness, 
dress-up, and color. It gives recognition 
to the fundamental human fondness for 
show or to put it in another way: human 
ego first aims to be the show, secondly, to 
be in the show, and last to be at the show. 
Yet the word pageantry does not of itself 
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convey the full meaning for this segment 
of the theory polygon. It needs to be fla- 
vored with the coined words displayman- 
ship and imagineering. 

Publicity. Just as pageantry functions 
in the lower left segment, publicity func- 
tions in the upper-right segment. Pub- 
licity is here taken in its widest meaning: 
the methods and means of communica- 
tion of actions and ideas through all 
media. It is not to be fenced in by the nar- 
row concept of newspaper releases, hand- 
bills, billboards, and plugs. So well estab- 
lished is this phase of public relations 
that it need not be further emphasized 
other than to note that publicity has the 
job in public relations of letting the pub- 
lic know who you are, what you stand for, 
and what you do. 

Public Opinion. What the public thinks 
of you, its attitudes and impressions are 
of great importance. As Harwood Childs 
has pointed out, one can hardly begin the 
study or the practice of public relations 
until he has first mastered the fundamen- 
tal principles of opinion formation and 
measurement. No one will dispute the 
propriety of its inclusion in the polygon. 
He will only question the boundary line 
between public relations practice and 
that field generally allotted to the pro- 
fessional samplers of opinion and the 
market surveyors. 

Policy. The next segment of the poly- 
gon approaches the final facet of the sub- 
ject, yet one which has been fundamental 
from the beginning. We need here a word 
which will encompass sincerity, the rules 
of business conduct, a sense of social re- 
sponsibility, and plans and programs for 
action. For want of a better single word 
we have suggested the words policy and 
probity. Most writers on public relations 
have harkened back to the Golden Rule 
and to the axioms that “actions speak 
louder than words” and “by your deeds 
shall you be known.” This segment, then, 
reiterates that public relations is largely 
a matter of policy and that what you do 
ultimately determines what impression 
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you make upon your publics or targets. 

Personification. This segment has been 
placed at the crest of the polygon opposite 
personality to give emphasis to the ulti- 
mate goal of public relations in its broad- 
est concept. If public relations has arisen 
as a specialized activity, science, or art, it 
has done so as a result of the rapid growth 
of large enterprises. These enterprises by 
their very size have widened the gap be- 
tween themselves and their numerous 
publics. This breech has lost for the cor- 
porate enterprise that close human rela- 
tionship common to smaller firms and 
their more intimate publics. To the single 
individual, to individuals in public groups, 
big business because of its varied and 
complex relationships has become myste- 
rious and, consequently, something to 
fear. Unfortunately an anomalous situa- 
tion has thus arisen; that entity which is 
merely a large composite of human beings 
has come to lose its human touch. Forms, 
number tags, titles, job classifications, or- 
ganization charts, credit cards, and other 
inanimate devices have supplanted the 
human beings they represent. 

In its phase of personification public 
relations represents the endeavor to 
bridge the gap, to rebind the whole, and 
to administer the plasma of personal re- 
lationship. Thus, the two segments of the 
polygon at top and bottom have been 
shaded to emphasize the idea that the 
ultimate goal of public relations is to per- 
sonalize or to personify a composite of 
human beings (the enterprise) by means 
of our knowledge of how the single per- 
sonality acts and reacts. 


Public Relations Delineated But Not 
Fenced In 


Thus the zones, inner and outer, of the 
scope and theory of public relations have 
been marked out, but the subject has not 
been fenced in. 

From the inside of public relations 
practice looking outward let’s now take a 
look at the second polygon, labeled ‘“‘Tar- 
gets,’ which stands for publics. 


TARGET POLYGON 
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The Target polygon is presented to 
draw attention to the publics to be dealt 
with by a business organization. The pub- 


lic relations worker is concerned not with | 


the public segments as such but with their 
“interests”; hence the core is so labeled. 
Note that the target polygon, as was the 
theory polygon, is ballasted on the indi- 
vidual person. Until one can determine 
the interests of an individual he is not 
able to determine the interests and rela- 
tionships of individuals in groups. The 
labels given the other segments are self- 


explanatory: they are the typical targets | 


a business encounters, with the one 
marked “other” including those which 
space limitations do not permit segre- 
gating. 


The segment boundaries within the 


polygon are dotted. The purpose in so 
doing is to point out that groups are con- 
stantly shifting within themselves and 
that groups, targets, or publics are un- 


stable or overlapping in their composi- | 


tion. An employee, for example, may be 
at the same time a stockholder, a custo- 
mer, and a member of a community. 

The polygon is so designed to bring out 
pertinently the idea of differences” in 
interest, as suggested by Verne Burnett. 
The poles run out from the central core 
to the other circle bearing the labels polit- 
ical, occupational, racial, religious, geo- 
graphic, age, sex, income, and others. 
This arrangement emphasizes that there 
are always groups within groups, that 
groups will not necessarily follow leaders, 
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and that intensity of interests is a con- 
stant state of flux. 

This polygon is, in a sense, an expan- 
sion of the segment of the Theory poly- 
gon marked “Public Opinion” and at the 
same time points to the type of tools and 
techniques which may be appropriately 
used, depending upon the type of public 
to be reached. 





TOOL POLYGON 


Most of the confusion concerning pub- 
lic relations has arisen from mistaking 
certain tools and techniques for public 
relations as a whole. This is especially 
evident, as noted previously, in the inter- 
changeable use of publicity and public 
relations. Although conscientious public 
relations writers affirm that publicity is 
but a phase of public relations, they re- 
strict public relations tools to the tools of 
mere publicity. They fail to bring out the 
inclusive meaning of publicity and to 
make clear that it is how these tools are 
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used which is the determinant of their 
proper category. 
The tool polygon is designed to present 


‘the following five objectives: 


(1) To overcome the common miscon- 
ception of publicity which arises from 
viewing it in its narrow sense rather than 
in its larger sense of total means of com- 
munication. 

(2) To indicate that the basic tool of 
public relations is the individual, the per- 
son. 

(3) To underscore the securing of 
effective public relations with people 
through people (human agents). 

(4) To emphasize that a sense of tim- 
ing actions affecting the public must be 
given great weight as a tool or technique. 

(5) To observe finally and signifi- 
cantly that all tools are directed towards 
developing desired and lasting impres- 
sions on the publics indicated in the tar- 
get polygon. Thus impressions and atti- 
tudes or the creating of them is the core 
of the tool polygon. 

It is to be recognized, of course that 
this triple polygon approach to public re- 
lations is only a projecting device. Yet in 
presenting it to critical public relations 
workers, teachers and students, the writer 
has sought to give concreteness and ob- 
jectivity to an activity which is too often 
treated at the extremes of either too much 
generalization or too much circumscrip- 
tion. 





An Editor's Test for Publicity 


“TS the item news? 


Does it contain the same factual material that we might have 
obtained had we sent our own reporter? 

Do we believe it to be as truthful and as accurate as it would be if 
our own reporter obtained the story direct from the principal?” 


Pui S. HANNA. 








The Greatest Story Ever Told 


By PAUL WEEKS LITCHFIELD 


(Remarks of Paul W. Litchfield, chairman of the board, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, in accepting the Eleventh Annual Award of the National Association 
of Public Relations Counsel, for the “greatest contribution during the year, 
through public relations, to the national welfare,” based on his company’s 
sponsorship of the current radio series, “The Greatest Story Ever Told,” a 
dramatization of the Bible, at a dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 


York City, February 3, 1948.) 


4 pers Is INDEED, a gratifying honor... 
enhanced by the thought that it comes 
from an organization of men and women 
who are highly endowed with perception 
in matters of human values. 

But fully sharing this honor with me 
are the many others who have joined their 
talents, resources and facilities in the 
presentation of ‘“The Greatest Story Ever 
Told.” ... And in their behalf, as well as 
my own, I acknowledge this fine recogni- 
tion and tribute. 

It is significant . . . yes, and reassuring 
... that in an era of such strong emphasis 
on the modern in living and thought, 
there should be this wide-spread interest 
in a radio program of such ancient con- 
cept. 

It suggests the constancy of man’s 
yearning for spiritual enlightenment and 
guidance as well as the timelessness of 
fundamental moral precepts. 

But consider the contrast of surround- 
ings and method brought by these nine- 
teen centuries: 

As the Christian era began, there was 
One Man, divinely inspired, carrying the 
message of faith and good will... but 
slowly making His way on foot or on the 
back of a domestic animal from one small 
center of population to another . . . nar- 
rowly restricted by barriers of distance 
and means of transportation . . . and lim- 
ited by the range of His own voice. 

The whole orbit of His lifetime travels 
was confined to a radius of some eighty 
miles as He performed His miracles and 


preached His sermons in the land of Gali- 
lee. 
In the face of such handicaps, however, 


ee 


His words have endured and the impact | 
of His presence has grown through the | 


ages. 

Today, through the magic of radio, His 
teachings are carried to millions of men, 
women and.-children . . . gathered around 
family firesides . . . assembled in com- 
munity groups . . . travelling in their cars, 
on trains, on ships at sea . . . in congested 
cities, in small towns, hamlets and remote 
habitations. . . 


Often, since this program was first an- | 


nounced a little more than a year ago, we 
have been asked for some detail of the 
reasoning processes which led to our de- 
cision in the matter of sponsorship. 

Perhaps on such an occasion, and be- 
fore such an understanding audience as 
this, it would be proper to outline some of 
the factors to which we gave consider- 
ation. 


From an inauspicious beginning, fifty , 


years ago, the Goodyear company had 
grown to international stature. 

But each added cubit of its growth had 
brought closer relationship with and de- 
pendence upon, the general well-being of 
the public it seeks to serve. .. . Such is the 


working of economic law in this modern | 


age of industrial enterprise. 

As a corporation grows, its primary re- 
sponsibilities to employees, customers 
and stockholders are augmented by in- 


creasing obligations of a public or social | 


nature. 
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It should continue to grow only as long 
as it recognizes and accepts these obliga- 
tions and responsibilities . . . and as long 
as it does recognize and implement them, 
physical bigness alone can carry with it 
no inherent threat to social advancement. 

There were other basic factors which 
influenced the company’s final decision to 
undertake sponsorship of this unusual 
program. 

We were, of course, mindful of the 
troubled times . . . of humanity’s groping 
for spiritual refuge from the harsh confu- 
sions and evils of a war-torn world. 

The malignant tide of atheism had 
shown no sign of recession despite the de- 
feat of Axis powers. Rather it appeared to 
be gaining in force and dread as more mil- 
lions of defenseless Europeans were en- 
meshed in the spreading net of commun- 
ism. 


Need of Reassurance 


It seemed that seldom ever had man 
stood in such great need of the reassur- 
ance and comfort which flow from funda- 
mental faith in the principles of right. 

The Prince of Peace had taught His 
followers the dignity and sanctity of the 
individual and his soul as opposed to the 
tyranny of the state. 

He inspired reverence for the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man. 

He pled for peace over war . . . for jus- 
tice over might . . . for service over selfish- 
ness ... for tolerance over bigotrv. 

Ana He gave us The Lord’s Praver 
and the Golden Rule as imperishable 
guideposts to peace on earth and human 
betterment. 

As we were conscious of the needs of 
the world at large for such guidance, so, 
too, were we aware of the need for re- 
emphasis upon these principles within our 
own personal and corporate affairs. 

It was against such a background that 
we studied the possibilities of presenting 
aradio program of this type. 

And as we studied the idea in its origi- 
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nal form . . . as presented to us by the 
creative agencies of radio .. . it seemed 
evident that such a program COULD be 
carried out. 


Some of the Factors Involved 


We. of course, sensed some of the po- 
tential pitfalls. 

Reverence and good taste. as well as 
skill, were called for in its preparation 
and presentation. 

It would necessarily be based upon the 
fundamentals of biblical record and avoid 
trespass upon creedal interpretation of 
various denominations. 

It could not be even s/ight/ly tinged 
with commercialism. 

And finally, it could hope to succeed 
only as all of the elements of a national 
radio program could be brought and held 
into close understanding of the subject 
and its high purpose. 

Happily, the effort has met with suc- 
cess. 

The actors, producers. composers and 
musicians have blended their talents with 
proper reverence. They have cheerfully 
remained anonymous. 

The advisory board, made up of repre- 
sentatives of the various denominations 
and faiths have given unstintingly of 
their time and counsel. 

Organized religious groups throughout 
the nation have supported the program 
with intelligent, effective promotion. 

American Broadcasting Company net- 
work executives and the operators of in- 
dividual stations have given earnest, sin- 
cere cooperation. 

And from the very first program, we 
have all received heart-warming response 
from men and women in all walks of life 
and from all sections of the nation .. . and 
from the press. 

For all of this, we are deeply grateful 
... grateful for the opportunity for such 
satisfving human experience . . . and 
humble in the presence of overwhelming 
evidence of the faith which abides in the 
hearts of the American people as a whole. 
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HUMAN ENGINEERING 


By RAYMOND W. MILLER 
Legal and Public Relations Consultant, Washington, D.C. 


PART TWO 


This is the conclusion of the reprint of Dr. 
Miller’s booklet, “Take Time for Human 
Engineering.” Copyrighted by Raymond 
W. Miller. Part One, which appeared in 
the January Journal, listed the following 
attributes as the basis for constructive 
human engineering: Alertness, Energy, 
Planning, Research, Judgment, Humility, 
Sacrifice, Faith, Sincerity, Service, Hon- 
esty and Understanding. 


HESE ATTRIBUTES when combined 

with the natural God-given native 
abilities and talents of man become the 
basis for the development of civilization, 
provided the individual appoints them to 
be the directors of his time and energy. 
The selective use of time is the master 
switchboard in the powerhouse of life. 
Human engineering is switching the cur- 
rent into the right lines of endeavor at the 
right time—proper timing. The study of 
its formulas and rules is to acquire the 
“know how” of group behavior in life. 

Great literature, magnificent architec- 
ture, enchanting music, noble art in mar- 
ble and on canvas, revolutionary discov- 
eries in the natural and applied sciences, 
and the myriads of other social, economic, 
political and scientific advancements and 
refinements of the present age all are 
ready for convenient use and gratification 
simply because someone here and some- 
one there, thought, planned, and used 
their time constructively. 

As the water of the Niagara is chan- 
nelled through great turbines, it transmits 
energy which brings light, power, heat, 
beauty and joy to the people of two na- 
tions. So it is with the planned use of time. 
If it is directed into proper avenues, it 
can leave behind it the concepts that 
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count the most in this material, spiritual 
and scientific world. Unharnessed water, 
pouring endlessly into the vastness of the 
sea, has not fulfilled its mission. Simi- 
larly, precious time, flowing through the 
individual, becomes wholly spent unless 
harnessed and promptly put to the bene- 
ficial use of humanity. 

History overflows with illustrious bene- 
factors of humanity whose names forever 
will live in the heart and memory of man 
everywhere. It was they who recognized 
the truth that all great things have come 
as the result of the planned use of time 
with a social end in view—and peculiarly | 
so, by individuals who, early in their ca- | 
reers, sensibly grasped the truism that | 
time is the rarest element in the labora- 
tory of life. 

Goethe expresses the same thought in: 

"There is something inevitable about 
an idea whose time has struck.” i 

Man has really discovered nothing that 
was not already an existing law of God. 
Nearly every science can be traced back 
to the teachings or experiments of an in- 
dividual — mathematics to Euclid; as- 
tronomy to Copernicus; medicine to Hip- 
pocrates; chemistry to Lavoisier. These 
men alone did not discover these great 
principles. They largely assembled them 
from the recorded findings of others— 
adding their bit. The successful comple 
tion of a project, based upon research and 
study, is the same as putting together the, 
segments of a jigsaw puzzle—the original 
design of which had already been made. 
Just so, life is a chain of experience from 
one generation to another. To live fully is 
to be a strong link in that chain. 

A sense of duty to a vocation and to at 
avocation may both redound to the bene 
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fit of mankind. This is illustrated by the 
story of two men—pioneers in optometry 
—the great philosopher, Benedict Spi- 
noze (1632-1677), and the noted physi- 
cist, mathematician and astronomer, Gali- 
lei Galileo (1564-1642), both lens mak- 
ers. Spinoza earned his living by grinding 
lenses, devoting his spare time to philos- 
ophy. Galileo experimented in his odd 
time with lenses and finally discovered 
the laws which made possible the tele- 
scope. These men are now famous from 
the by-products of their daily existence, 
the end result of the planned use of their 
time freely given for the betterment of all 
mankind. 

Galileo’s spare time study and Spi- 
noza’s devotion to work combined in the 
passing of knowledge from generation to 
generation and in developing the lens as 
a servant of mankind. 

Before the common use of the lens as 
an aid to the eye, the abilities, genius and 
usefulness of man were greatly restricted 
and circumscribed. With middle age, and 
often earlier, came the lowering of the 
curtains to new vistas of knowledge be- 
cause of failing eyesight. Millions spent 
their entire lifetime hampered in the per- 
formance of manual and mental occupa- 
tions because of their inability to see well. 


A Great Contribution 


There have been fewer great conve- 
niences to man than the lens. What would 
be the condition of the arts and sciences 
today without eyeglasses, the microscope, 
the telescope, the camera, the searchlight, 
the electronic eye, and the many other 
developments based upon the use of the 
lens? In a larger measure than is realized, 
the joy, comfort, and education that come 
from reading, as well as the advanced 
state of civilization today, owe a tremen- 
dous obligation to that little piece of spe- 
cially ground glass made from sand—the 
lens—the result of the constructive use of 
time, given to the world. Planned and 
regulated energy is the mainspring of the 
chronometer of progress. 
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Within the last century, the careers 
beckoning to the individual have in- 
creased a thousandfold. It is difficult to 
conceive that the latent talents of any 
individual cannot now find expression in 
new fields of human endeavor so as to be 
of constructive and beneficial service to 
mankind. 


New Career Areas 


Years ago, there were only the learned 
professions, and handicraft, manufactur- 
ing, agriculture, mining, forestry, fishing, 
and a few other similar vocations from 
which to select life’s work. These are as 
important as ever; but in addition, there 
are new Career areas—largely as primeval 
and unexplored as were the forests, moun- 
tains and rivers when Cartier, Cham- 
plain, Jean Nicolet and Father Jacques 
Marquette voyaged down the St. Law- 
rence. 

Alertness, energy, planning, research, 
judgment, humility, sacrifice, faith, sin- 
cerity, service, honesty and understand- 
ing are needed by North Americans in 
four typical modern vocations in the field 
of human engineering: 

First: Guidance in man’s use of spare 
time. This career offers service opportuni- 
ties of unparalleled promise. In the im- 
mediate past, man worked from sunup to 
sundown and then was physically so tired 
that he had little spare time for regular 
recreation. With mechanical develop- 
ments of today, human labor and animal 
power could almost disappear. More can 
be done by pushing a button, turning a 
valve or throwing a switch than perhaps 
could have been accomplished in a life- 
time of individual manual effort. 

Until yesterday in the calendar of time, 
the speed of man was determined on land 
by that of an animal, on sea by the erratic 
wind. A generation ago, the 50-hour work 
week was the end of the rainbow. Today, 
many are considering a 30-hour maxi- 
mum. What is to be done with this result- 
ant time, so saved from work? It takes 
no longer to eat and sleep. These human 
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necessities still take little more than one- 
third of man’s adult life span. 

Thousands of positions will be filled in 
the immediate future; new businesses and 
industries will be conceived in developing 
ways and means for utilizing the spare 
time of man. They will either give him 
the opportunity to build the greatest 
civilization the world has ever known, or 
time for the delinquency which will im- 
poverish or perhaps even destroy man- 
kind. 

Second: The host of problems present- 
ed by every new type of business. One 
airplane by itself does not need trade ad- 
vice. One automobile needs no service 
association. One beauty parlor needs no 
legislative representative. One radio 
needs no group of advisers and consult- 
ants. As new products or services attain 
industry status, however, they are re- 
sponsible for opening up avenues of op- 
portunity, careers of service, of distinc- 
tion and of profit to self and community. 
Human engineering through public rela- 
tions is involved in successful operation 
of each. 

Third: Work in the prevention of hu- 
man erosion. Soil erosion is responsible 
for the loss to the world of so much pro- 
ductive topsoil that the specter of mass 
starvation no longer is mere speculation. 
Human erosion, however, is more damag- 
ing and lasting in its effects, and is a con- 
tributing factor in destruction of natural 
resources. Small consideration, however, 
is given to its causes or to corrective prac- 
tices. As contours, dams, forests, and rock 
fills can stop the waste of soil, so can simi- 
lar mental creations keep the course of 
life from destroying itself. 

Crime or negligence, both among adults 
and juveniles, has its march of death ev- 
ery day. One person is killed every few 
minutes either by a preventable accident 
or through the criminal intent of another. 
Preventive measures can be found by the 
conscientious use of education rather 
than by wishful thinking. 

Fourth: Humanizing corporate busi- 


ness—a task of public relations. There 
were few corporations in existence in 
1860. The creation of every corporation 
has required some special legal enactment 
by legislative assembly. Today, these 
artificial persons of permissive statutory 
law are engaged in nearly every field of 
human endeavor. They have brought to 
North America the legal structure 
through which a material civilization un- 
paralleled in history has been developed. 


The Corporate Conscience 


When men create corporations, they 
are under a solemn obligation to society 
to transmit and endow these legal persons 
with a human conscience. Man has largely 
failed to imbue corporations with the 
same conscience with which God has en- 
dowed him. To accomplish this, human 
engineering becomes as important in cor- 
porate activity as exact engineering in 
industry.! Human engineering is the cata- 
lytic agent whereby the muddy streams 


of capitalistic economy can be clarified | 


and preserved for use by man.” Business 
must either provide practical plans in this 
humanization of corporations,> or they 
may turn and cause the downfall of their 
creator, the state, as did the mental mon- 
ster destroy its builder, Frankenstein. 
Man, endowed with reason and con- 
science, must find his own course and ad- 
just himself to it, rather than have the 
“fitting” done by others. By choosing a 
career in which human engineering is rec- 
ognized as a vital part, life can be made 


into a romantic adventure, rather than | 


merely a humdrum existence. A few stra- 
tegic questions facing North Americans 
are: 

Will private industry meet the needs of 
humanity, or will it go the way of capital- 
istic business in most of the world because 
it neglects the human side? 

Will the benefits of the short work 
week be preserved for mankind without 
his wrecking civilization by the debauch- 
ery of free time? 

Will man be taught to use his distinc- 
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tive ability to think and reason concur- 
rently with having his needs for physical 
necessities filled ? 

Will natural resources of forest, farm, 
sea, and mine be preserved through sus- 
tained yield practices for future ages by a 
mental combination of material and 
human engineering? 

Will the profit motive be preserved by 
fusion with a Christian concept of serv- 
ice? 

Will labor realize that it reaches its 
greatest rewards in a capitalistic econ- 
omy, and at the same time can capital 
recognize that a prosperous working man 
is its greatest potential market? 

Will scientific discovery be used to 
build rather than to destroy civilization? 

Will government continually have in 
mind that its major objective is to in- 
crease the dignity of man? 

Will the trend be reversed toward more 
divorces and greater juvenile delin- 
quency, both of which have increased in 
direct ratio to the increase in free time 
and easier material living? 

Will man, by safe driving, govern the 
use of the automobile, designed to serve 
him for joy, service and convenience, but 
which has become a dangerous instru- 
mentality, killing one person every fifteen 
minutes? 


Yet Other Questions 


Will the public correct its evaluation of 
education and religion which are now so 
out of reason that teachers and clergymen 
often receive much less remuneration 
than is requisite for a minimum standard 
of living? 

Will the same degree of care be exer- 
cised as to what goes into man’s mouth 
for transmission to lungs or stomach as 
the ingredients put into the carburetor or 
crank case of an engine? 

Will management, labor and capital by 
deeds and not words answer the question: 
The corporation—Frankenstein or Pinoc- 
chio? 

Will man “learn to live and let live” 
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with regard to the social and economic 
existence of those of other faiths or ethnic 
origins than his? 

Will prayer, the radar of the spirit, be 
utilized rather than be merely eulogized? 

These and other problems can be 
solved and the march of civilization be 
onward and upward. Scientists and en- 
gineers have diligently dug into the cata- 
combs of time and have freed the genii of 
knowledge, of power, of flight and of 
illumination for use as servants of man. 
Unless human engineers can teach man to 
control these released powers, chaos is the 
end result.* The race is on; the prize is a 
richer, fuller life on the one hand, or 
death and destruction of idealism on the 
other.5 Time is the essence of victory. 

We are at the crossroads of history. 
The Pied Piper of materialism beckons in 
one direction and “the still small voice” 
in the other. No greater opportunity for 
service ever presented itself to a genera- 
tion than to recognize and to include a 
Christian concept of human engineering 
as a part of life’s activities.° 


wr 
-“ But there is a whole vast area in which we are 
only” beginning to make significant progress—what we 
might call the field of human engineering. . ..".—Henry 
Ford, II, “The Challenge of Human Engineering,”’ Ford 
Motor Co., Detroit, Mich., January 9, 1946. 


*‘What astonishes me is the anomaly of a magnificent 
engineering of plant, machines and functions co-existing 
with a human engineering with so many apparent strains 
and frictions.’’—Justice Rand of the Supreme Court of 
Canada in his decision on a labor dispute at Windsor, 
Ontario, January 29, 1946. 

a. . Business leaders must recognize the demand for 
a professional approach to labor-management relations. 
Having done that, those leaders must call for and coo 
erate in programs of classroom and practical training in 
what, for lack of a better term, we may call human 
engineering. Drawing its subject matter from several 
fields, this new discipline will fill the need for humanly 
better management with young men and women who are 
both skilled in the techniques and well grounded in the 
fundamentals of human relations. . . ..".—Robert Wood 
Johnson, ‘‘Or Forfeit Freedom,’’ Doubleday & Company, 
New York, 1947 


««" | . I suggest four answers to the probiems we face 
today. . . . Let us contribute to that cure by devoting 
more of our time to human relations in our industries, by 
devoting more of our time to social problems, by per- 
suading our friends and associates to devote more of their 
time to such problems, by accepting public office, by 
talking, at every opportunity, for constructive forces 
and against — forces, for good and against 
wrong. . . W. Diamond, Vice President and Gen- 
eral Manager, ihe Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada, Ltd., in an address before the 
annual meeting of the Canadian Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Banff, Alberta, June, 1947. 


5. As never before, business needs men who appre- 


ciate the responsibilities of business to itself and to that 
unique society of free men which has been developed on 
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this continent. Such men must understand not only the 
practical workings of business organizations but also the 
economic and social climate in which business operates. 
Management and labor share with the statesmen whom 
we elect to office the responsibility for our future... .”’ 
James B. Conant, President, Harvard University, “‘Amer- 
ica’s Fitness to Survive,” delivered before the Boston 
Conference on Distribution, October 21, 1947. 


6«_ . . Our only hope in these dark days . . . is to culti- 
vate again those wise, humane and liberating disciplines 
which through the centuries have ministered so fruit- 


fully to man and which can free him from the prison of 
materialism. We must explore the wisdom of great minds, | 


the avenues to beauty and all other means through 
which his spirit has learned to feel the grandeur and the 


mystery of the universe and to love his fellow men. In | 


all our quest for light . . . what shall it profit us to 
learn the whole wide gamut of the physical spectrum if 
then we cease to seek that light that never was on land 
or sea?’’—Dr. Edmund W. Sinnott, Dean of the Sheffield 
Scientific School; from an address delivered by him en- 
titled ‘‘Science and the Whole Man,’’ Sprague Hall, Yale 
University, October 17, 1947. 





IS FREEDOM THE ISSUE? 


(Continued from page 2) 


management has regained at least its 
freedom of speech. If it exercises this 
freedom to the full, it may regain some of 
its lost freedom to act, or at least retain 
the freedoms it still has. 

There is still room to act as well as to 
speak. When Henry Ford, II, took his 
stand on the issue “company security as 
well as union security,” his few words 
were more effective than millions of ordi- 
nary words. General Electric’s recent 
price reduction was an exemplary com- 
bination of words and action. 

The common concern of all public rela- 
tions departments is to promote the one 
institution which makes all other free 
institutions possible, the American sys- 
tem. In recent decades our schools and 


publications have done a better job in 
promoting socialism or state capitalism 
than in promoting the American system 
of private capitalism. They have done 
better in selling a relatively untried sys- 
tem than in selling the most successful 
system the world has seen, a system that 
combines freedom with plenty. 


In its efforts to correct this situation, | 


management must not merely, or even 
chiefly, promote plenty. It must promote 
the principles, the ideas, the freedoms 


which make plenty possible. Maybe the | 


cue to the success of this undertaking is a 
transfer in emphasis from free enterprise 
to the freedom of all individuals under 
free enterprise; from capitalism to the 
much broader concept, Americanism. 





TWO SIMPLE TASKS 


(Continued from page 3) 


acts are in the public interest. 

My second thought is that, as the apos- 
tles of old were commanded, we must “go 
into the whole world and proclaim the 
good news.” It is not enough to let good 
behavior speak for itself. It must be pub- 
licized if it is to bring its reward and have 
its full effect. We may be hesitant to look 
upon ourselves as missionaries, but in a 
sense that is what we are for the true 
good news about business, about the arts, 
about the other interests we may individ- 
ually represent. Much that is distinctly 
worth telling would otherwise remain un- 
known. 





We have seen much progress in our 
time in the application of this second 
principle. Indeed a kind of competition in 
telling good works has developed to the 
point that good works are being engaged 
in for the purpose of having something to 
tell. The telling has proved a spur to the 
doing. 


Because they are the core of good pub- | 


lic relations I hope we may all achieve 
more power as the years go by in perform- 
ing these two simple tasks: (1) persuad- 


ing people to treat others right and (2) | 
spreading the story of the good things of | 


life. 
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a4 Suspicious Cflance at 2 ule Kooks 


By EDGAR A. WAITE 


Public Relations Consultant, San Francisco, Calif. 


HIS LITTLE PIECE addresses itself to 

the premise that many of our small 
irritations in life are directly traceable to 
rule books. 

Manuals and guides are no doubt nec- 
essary adjuncts of large organizations, 
but as written and enforced they too often 
contain factors seriously damaging to 
public relations. 

It seems heretical, somehow, to make 
such a contention. What, indeed, are the 
purposes of the organizational rule book ? 
Presumably—and in most cases actually 
—the purpose is to teach emloyees organ- 
ization policies, and direct them in hew- 
ing to the line of those policies. 

Assuming that the policies are funda- 
mentally sound, this should all be to the 
good. But there’s the rub: in actual prac- 
tice it isn’t always to the good. 

For why? Because, as written and ob- 
served—with the vigilant eye of the su- 
pervisor over each individual—rule books 
are too inflexible. They lack the resiliency 
that is indispensable in the conduct of 
human relations. 

“No, we can’t do that because it says 
here in Section 5 Paragraph B that it has 
to be done the other way.” 

“Sorry, I realize you may miss your 
train, but this ticket has to be corrected. 
It says so in the manual.” 

“I'd sure like to accommodate you, 
since it’s an emergency, but our rules pro- 
vide that you first have to come into the 
office and make out a written applica- 
tion.” 

Well, 98 times out of 101, strict adher- 
ence to the rules is all right. But what I’m 
talking about is that rare occurrence 
when the literal observance of a rule can 
work an unnecessary and sometimes seri- 
ous hardship. 

That is the circumstance in which the 
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owner of the rule book, instead of throw- 
ing it at the customer, should be allowed 
(figuratively, of course) to throw it out 
the window, and exercise his own less 
rigid judgment. 

Let’s take the matter of the passenger 
who is on the point of missing his train. 
That happened only last month—let us 
say to a guy named Joe. Joe was on his 
way from New York westward. Because 
of weather and an engine break-down, his 
train got to Chicago four hours and forty 
minutes late. 

Joe’s original connection out of Chi- 
cago was gone. Fortunately, an associate 
in Chicago was on his toes, and was able 
to book passage on a later train. But the 
connection was tight—very tight indeed. 

Arriving at the Dearborn Street Sta- 
tion from the Union Depot, with exactly 
five minutes to go (and not a red cap in 
sight), Joe managed to stagger up to the 
conductor’s check-in stand in what might 
be considered just under the wire. 

Here is where a little room for judg- 
ment would have been helpful both to the 
railroad and to Joe’s blood pressure. 

The Pullman conductor found Joe’s 
tickets in good order, except that through 
an oversight there was no ticket provid- 
ing for extra fare. 

In Joe’s naivete, he dismissed that one 
as a minor problem. 

“T’ll take care of that on the train,” he 
said. 

The Pullman conductor shook his head. 

“Have to get your ticket completed be- 
fore you get on the train. It’s one of those 
windows around the corner, over there to 
the right.” 

One-thirty. It was exactly the moment 
for departure. 

“Are you going to make me miss this 
train because of such a technicality?” 
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Joe’s vis-a-vis shrugged his shoulders. 

Providentially, another man behind 
the counter (not in uniform, but appar- 
ently an individual with some authority 
as well as some sense of the fitness of 
things) stepped in to take over. 

“Go ahead and straighten out your ex- 
tra fare,” he said. “The train won't go 
without you.” 

O.K. The rules were strictly enforced. 
The ticket was fixed up, Joe boarded the 
streamliner, and made for the club car as 
the train pulled out, some six or seven 
minutes late. 

Now, the point is, obviously, that a 
passenger’s feelings wouldn’t have had to 
be ruffled, and the extra fare streamliner 
wouldn’t have had to pull out late, if the 
conductor could have acted in accordance 
with ordinary common sense rather than 
to be bound strictly, literally slavishly 
and maddeningly to Rule XX in Chapter 
DDT of Appendix C-485. 

Every one of us can think of instances 
taken out of his own experience that illus- 
trate the damage done by a too rigid in- 
terpretation of the rule book. 


Another Example 


For another example, take the case of 
a motorist who starts out on a trip, confi- 
dent in the knowledge that he has had his 
car thoroughly checked, and has just re- 
cently bought a brand new set of tires. 
What does he have to worry about? Noth- 
ing—so he thinks. 

For some unaccountable reason one of 
his new tires blows out, before he even 
gets out of the state. He stops in at a 
service station owned by the same com- 
pany that sold him the tires, and gets a 
new one. He assumes that the local repre- 
sentative of the company will take charge 
of the defective tire, make a report on it, 
and in due course the customer will get a 
satisfactory adjustment. 

But no. It doesn’t work that way. He is 
told that the tire has to be taken back to 
the point of purchase. Now, that may be 
required in the rule book, but if it is, the 


writer of the rule book or the executive 
who passes upon it has missed an impor- 
tant point in customer relations. And the 
salesman who has to enforce it shares in 
the blame—administered freely by the 
disgruntled customer—because that 
salesman lacks the authority to deal real- 
istically with an intolerable rule. 

The two examples cited deal with busi- 
ness organizations. But they are not alone, 
by any means. Some labor organizations 
are among the worst offenders. A crafts- 
man in one union may not turn a hand in 
another craft, no matter how closely re- 
lated, nor how important would be the 
accommodation to his employer or to a 
friend of the second union. 

There are times when a reasonable re- 
laxation of the rules would be helpful, and 
in no sense would hurt anyone. Yet the 
rule book says NO. 


Evils of the Rule Book and a 
Possible Cure 


The cure is less rigidity. But how bring 
it about? 
Well, first let me repeat that manuals 
for the guidance of employees in large 
organizations are necessary. And in most 
cases they should be observed. But the | 
exception, where strict observance of a 
rule works an unreasonable hardship, is 
the one that destroys much of the good 
public relations that a rule book might 

ordinarily achieve. 

The cure for the evils of the rule book 
is a recognition of the need to wink at it; 
when circumstances warrant. That means 
a bestowal of some degree of authority 
upon those who have to live by such 
books. That, in turn, means intelligent 
training of personnel to the end that a 
man may develop judgment, and have the 
authority to exercise that judgment with- | 
in the liberal scope of his capacity and 
position. There is always someone higher 
up to review the decisions of the man on | 
the firing line, and put him right if neces- 
sary. And that in turn gives the man | 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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An address before the Fifth Naticnal Conference of Business 
Public Relations Executives, New York City, February 5-6, 1948. 


TECHMIQUES OF PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING 


By DALE COX 


Public Relations Director, International Harvester Co., Chicago, Ill. 


S OUR CHAIRMAN has pointed out, we 
have divided the discussion into two 
parts: (1) how to tell the story of busi- 
ness internally to employees, stockholders 
and customers, and (2) how to tell it 
externally to all the groups that go to 
make up the great American public. My 
assignment is to talk about the external 
techniques. 

I want to state a disclaimer right at the 
beginning. I do not have any magic form- 
ula or sure-fire techniques to offer you. I 
know of no easy shortcut by which busi- 
ness can gain quick and lasting public un- 
derstanding and confidence. 

The country is full, however, of men 
who do claim to have the perfect tech- 
niques. We try to listen patiently to a con- 
stant parade of them who come to our 
company. Each comes with the full an- 
swer as to how the whole American public 
can be not only exposed to, but abso- 
lutely convinced of any story American 
business cares to tell. Of course, it is for 
a price and their particular technique 
must be used. 

While I am certain we in business have 
not yet found the final techniques of 
mass communication, I believe we have 
made some pretty substantial progress in 
the last ten or fifteen years. If we can do 
as well in the period ahead—granted that 
we have the time in which to do it—there 
may be for the first time a real public 
understanding of business. Understand- 
ing of what American business is, what 
sort of public environment is required for 
its operation, and what is needed for its 
continuance. 

In its essence, the task that faces us is 
a problem in mass education, of children 
and of adults, and it is one of the biggest 
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educational problems of the times. 

What I am going to say can very well 
be considered, I think, as an extension of 
Mr. Freyermuth’s remarks. He has talked 
to you about the techniques of promoting 
better understanding of business among 
employees, stockholders and customers. 
That is where we must start and there is 
where we must first succeed with any 
techniques that are effective for public 
understanding. 

Techniques that will work with these 
groups directly related to individual busi- 
nesses, certainly will succeed, with little 
or no modification, when used with public 
groups outside the business. Indeed, the 
internal job is probably the most difficult. 
Public opinion polls have shown that the 
greatest existing gap between the think- 
ing of important groups in the American 
public today is between the front offices 
and the workshops of American business. 

The barrier to understanding that has 
grown up between the front office and the 
shop over the years must be our first 
object of attack. We must first seek the 
techniques to penetrate it. Unless we can 
find means of breaking down that barrier 
and bringing about understanding, there 
isn’t much use of talking about promoting 
better understanding externally. There’s 
not much use to fret about finding a pub- 
lic information program that is effective 
unless we have an employee information 
program that is working fairly well. It’s 
like a man trying to find means of estab- 
lishing his respectability with his neigh- 
bors in the face of the patrol wagon mak- 
ing a daily call at his home to break up 
family fights. 

I would like to say one thing further in 
preface: I do not believe you expect me to 
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talk primarily about the relatively simple 
mechanical techniques of giving informa- 
tion to the public, but rather about some 
of what may be called the professional 
techniques that must precede the actual 
telling of the story. These may properly 
be called, I think, the policy techniques. 
Without them, I am prepared to say, 
business really has no story it can carry 
to the public convincingly. 

That means that in any discussion of 
sound programs for winning and holding 
public understanding and approval of 
business, we must begin with business 
management. Management’s policies and 
actions are the really effective tools we 
have to work with in the field of mass 
communication. And unless these tools 
are well-produced, they are not likely to 
be effective in the hands of their public 
relations operators. To be sure, a poor 
public relations operator can fail to win 
public understanding with a good set of 
management actions and policies. 


Good Policies Imperative 


But even the best public relations men 
in business cannot do much toward win- 
ning public understanding unless they 
have good management policies with 
which to work. 

If that is so, then, it means that busi- 
ness managements in all phases of their 
operations must have an awareness and 
appreciation of public events and public 
issues that bear heavily upon public un- 
derstanding. It means that public rela- 
tions must be an integral and a functional 
part of management philosophy and ac- 
tion. It means that public relations must 
be a day-to-day factor in almost every 
important management decision. It 
means that management must be fore- 
sighted, and have the ability to sense a 
public relations cloud while it is still over 
the horizon. 

In these big present areas of contro- 
versy concerning business profits, prices 
and size—if we are to have effective tech- 
niques of mass communication to produce 


public understanding, they must come 
from management. Management first 
must have done the right thing, at the 


right time and in the right way about | 
these and other similar public issues, | 


When that has been done, public relations 
men then have the job of telling people 
about it. 

I do not intend to infer that public re- 
lations men shouldn’t have a hand in the 
management decisions whereby the right 
thing is done in the right way at the right 
time. They should. And they are, in those 
companies where the best jobs of mass 
communication are being done today. 

It never will be possible for public rela- 
tions men to develop effective programs 
that lead to public understanding of busi- 
ness unless they are at the very core of 
management. It is not enough that they 
should be stationed somewhere on the 
fringe of management. Public relations 
must have management stature in any 
business, before that business can have 
any real hope of being understood by the 
public as it wishes to be understood. 

Some policy techniques in effective 
mass communications are basic and ele- 
mental. They are so elemental that it is 
easy to pass over them in search of some- 
thing more intriguing and complicated. 
But many attempts at winning under- 
standing for business fail because some- 
one forgets about these elementals. 


First in Importance 


First on the list, I would put Jnquiry. 

Public understanding can never be won 
by guess work, by undertaking to guess 
what is in the public mind as the first step 
in doing something about it. Rather, it 
calls for the greatest possible amount of 
detailed factual information. Then and 
only then, can the framework of public 
information programs be shaped so as to 
answer the qeustions in the public mind 
and deal with real rather than imaginary 
issues. Inquiry sets up a narrower, more 
definite target. It eliminates the wasting 


of effort and money. The public opinion | 
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sampling method is the best method we 
have for this purpose. 

Two examples can be cited. The Opin- 
ion Research Corporation during the war 
made a survey of the public’s thinking on 
business profits. It showed that a large 
majority of the public believed that busi- 
ness had made profits of 25 per cent or 
more during the war, but thought that a 
profit of around 10 per cent was a fair 
one. 

Inasmuch as most businesses then and 
now earn less than a 10 per cent profit, 
the first obvious policy technique for use 
in gaining a better public understanding 
of business profits was to give the facts 
about profits. Business profits are, in the 
main, around 6 per cent, well below the 
10 per cent which the public said was fair, 
and far below the 25 per cent which they 
believed was made. Many businesses have 
since been telling their profits stories ac- 
cordingly. 


Another Example 


A second example of this nature was 
the public attitude toward the Taft-Hart- 
ley act as determined in another similar 
public opinion poll by Opinion Research 
Corporation. That poll showed that while 
a majority of people disapproved at that 
time of the Taft-Hartley act because of 
certain broad impressions they had 
formed about it, they nevertheless strong- 
ly approved several of the main provi- 
sions of the act. Knowing that, many 
businesses proceeded to inform their em- 
ployees that things the employees thought 
were in the act, actually were not in it. 

A second major policy techniques is 
Action. 

Fine words may be expertly arranged 
and come marching down the newspaper 
columns or over the air waves, but unless 
they are backed up by action, they’re not 
going to impress the public, at least not 
for very long. A policy must first have 
been adopted, or a policy must first have 
been executed. That having been done, 
the public will be more impressed by the 
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words and will be more likely to accept 
them. 

Candor is also a basic policy technique. 

The words we use to describe the ac- 
tions and policies of business must be 
honest and candid. If we say we are doing 
something, we must be certain we are 
actually doing it. If we say we are going 
to do something, we must live up to that 
promise without fail. If we make asser- 
tions that are controversial, we must back 
them up with evidence. If we are citing 
facts, we must be careful about their 
authenticity. If we are using statistics, 
we must present them honestly. If we 
give a reason for doing something, that 
must be the real reason, not a synthetic 
one. 

We must be reasonable in our asser- 
tions and modest in our claims. We can- 
not make the broad claims to which the 
public has grown accustomed in the field 
of product advertising. If something is 
only a reasonable expectation, we must 
not proclaim it a dead certainty. Others 
may exaggerate and over-sell. We dare 
not. 


Timeliness 


Timeliness is a foremost policy tech- 
nique. 

Information about business, in order to 
be effective, must be given when such in- 
formation is of interest to the public and 
is wanted by the public. If a company 
can’t make up its mind to state its posi- 
tion on the “black market” sale of its 
products until supply has caught up with 
demand, it may as well skip it. The time 
for employers to state their views about 
the Taft-Hartley act was when that law 
was at white heat as a public issue. 

Issues swirling around the conduct of 
business rise and fall in public interest. 
The time for business to speak out on 
them is when public interest is high. 
There is nothing any more difficult than 
to get the public to listen to statements 
by business in which it has no interest. 

The factor of self-interest is a strong, 
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motivating force in determining the at- 
tention any of us give to public issues. In 
recent years it has seemed that forces 
other than business usually had a big ad- 
vantage in the competition for public at- 
tention because the factor of self-interest 
usually was on their side. Business has to 
find more and better ways of showing the 
public how everyone has a big stake in the 
success of business, how, for example, a 
business with profits can be a socially use- 
ful institution, and a business without 
profits quickly becomes a social and eco- 
nomic liability. 


Be Specific 


Specific facts impress the public more 
than general assertions. 

The public can and does quickly de- 
tect and separate things specific, concrete 
and realistic from things theoretical, gen- 
eral and abstract. It is definitely inter- 
ested in a specific announcement of price 
reductions, such as that recently made by 
the General Electric Company. It fears 
inflation, but is not likely to show much 
interest in a general statement on infla- 
tion. It is most interested in things it un- 
derstands readily. 

The public is more interested, in the 
case of our own company, in reading a 
statement that we appropriated $215,- 
000,000 for postwar facilities and have 
created 30,000 more jobs thereby, with 
millions of dollars in additional annual 
payroll, than in a general statement from 
us about free enterprise. It is more in- 
terested in a company’s statement about 
its position on a specific labor dispute, 
than in a general statement on labor- 
management relations. 

There certainly is a place in this job of 
promoting better public understanding 
of business for every agency with a stake 
in it—individual companies, trade asso- 
ciations, industrial associations and all 
others. But I am definitely of the opinion 
that the best contribution the individual 
company can make is to assume the re- 
sponsibility, first of trying for better un- 


derstanding among its own employees, 
stockholders and customers, and then do- 
ing its share to seek better understanding 
for itself among the whole public. 

Most people don’t form their opinions 
of American business as a collective unit. 
They form their opinions from their 
knowledge of one—or at the most a rela- 
tively few—companies with which they 
have come into fairly direct contact as 
employees, customers or in some other 
capacity. 

Their attitude toward American busi- 
ness collectively, therefore, is likely to be 
the sum total of their individual observa- 
tions and impressions of a few businesses 
they think they know well. If they think 
well of these few companies they know 
best, they are likely to think well of all 
business. 

Simplicity is now recognized as an in- 
dispensable technique for use in mass 
communications. 

Realization that greater simplicity in 
presentation was necessary if business 
was to be better understood by the public 
is perhaps the most significant develop- 
ment in this field in the last few years. It 
came about, quite naturally, from a care- 
ful examination as to why so much of the 
efforts of business to make itself under- 
stood was proving unproductive. 


A Real Challenge 


It comes as a real current challenge to 
our whole system of techniques. Can we 
describe the very complicated and deli- 
cate business machine, and the way it 
functions, so simply that the great mass 
of the public can understand it, and at the 
same time so accurately that we cannot 
be charged with misrepresentation? 

Our problem of simplification is made 
so difficult because most things in busi- 
ness are pretty complicated. Take all the 
various elements that go to make up 
prices, for example. All the costs, ex- 
penses and charges. The economists can 
enumerate and define them completely 


and accurately. But they are likely to do | 
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so in language that only another econo- 
mist can understand. Such language, 
taken to the public as an explanation of 
why business charges the prices it does, 
wouldn’t be read, and certainly wouldn’t 
be understood. The same goes for the 
theory of profits, and yet there certainly 
are, in accounting theory, several differ- 
ent kinds of profits. 


Progress Being Made 


Our job in semantics, in which we must 
be assisted by the accountants and the 
economists, is to tell the facts about these 
important business matters simply, clear- 
ly and accurately. 

I said in the beginning that we did not 
have all the answers yet about tech- 
niques, but that I thought we were mak- 
ing progress. The progress that has been 
made, and is still being made in the sim- 
plification of the annual reporting of 
business results is a good example, I be- 
lieve, of what I have in mind. A few vears 
ago most annual reports of business 
could be understood only by accountants 
and financially-trained men. While there 
remains much to be done in that connec- 
tion, certainly more and more annual re- 
ports are becoming understandable. 

The problem here is to be simple with- 
out over-simplification. I can readily un- 
derstand why some very conscientious ac- 
countants feel that in many cases the pre- 
cise facts about a business can be re- 
ported only in accounting terminology, 
even if it is understood only by other ac- 
countants. Don Knowlton, in a recent 
article in the Journal of Accountancy, 
quotes a conscientious Certified Public 
Accountant who was troubled at the pros- 
pect of over-simplification of corporate 
reports, as follows: 

“Terminology in financial accounting 
must be fixed and universal. It must mean 
to the accounting profession exactly what 
Latin terms mean in botany or in medi- 
cine. There can be no such thing as ac- 
curate reporting unless the terms used are 
standard terms, which mean the same 
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thing to all people. Any other course leads 
to chaos.” 

After saying that he agreed in prin- 
ciple, Mr. Knowlton then asked the ques- 
tion: “But does this mean that an effort 
should be made to retain the old terms 
that mean everything to accountants, but 
mean nothing to the people; or does it 
mean that effort should be made to invent 
new terms that will mean to everybody 
what they likewise mean to accountants? 

It is heartening to the public relations 
men who have the job of telling the story 
of business to the public in a way that 
will be understood, to see the efforts that 
the accounting profession is now making 
in that direction. The simplification of 
accounting terminology is now a major 
project of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants and of the Controllers Insti- 
tute of America. Christian E. Jarchow of 
our company, president of the Controllers 
Institute of America this year, in his ad- 
dress accepting the presidency, stated as 
his considered opinion that the foremost 
job of the controllers this year is to find 
better ways by which to make the finan- 
cial facts of American business more 
easily and better understood by the 
public. 


Credit the Accountants 


Real progress has been made by many 
companies who have applied themselves 
to this problem. We must give large 
credit to the accountants, I think, for the 
progress to date, whatever may be the 
doubts some of them have about simpli- 
fication. 

For example, many companies, includ- 
ing my own, have eliminated the term 
“surplus” entirely from their annual 
statements, because it was and is a term 
that is almost universally misunderstood. 
In its place terms are being used that are 
much more descriptive, at least so far as 
the public is concerned, of the funds 
formerly called “surplus’’, and what they 
are used for. It behooves every public re- 
lations man in every business to work 
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closely with the accounting executives of 
his company to seek ways by which finan- 
cial information can be given out in sim- 
pler terms. I believe most accounting ex- 
ecutives in American businesses are eager 
to cooperate in that purpose. 

This matter of attaining simplicity 
without losing accuracy is to me one of 
the biggest current challenges to the ver- 
satility and the competency of our craft. 
It runs through all business information. 
It means we must submit all our tech- 
niques to fresh self-examination. 

I want now to return to something else 
I said early in this discussion, namely, 
that the overall task that faces us today 
in external as well as in internal public 
relaticns techniques is, in essence, a prob- 
lem in education. And I want to end my 
remarks in pursuance of that belief. 

In my earlier and less experienced days 
in this craft, I used to think that a busi- 
ness public relations department, going it 
alone, could do the job of getting public 
understanding through using the custo- 
mary and obvious channels of public in- 
formation. The cry then was simply, 
“Tell it to the public.” 


A Job for Everyone 


There is still the need for the public to 
be told. But it can’t be told enough times, 
under as many different circumstances, in 
enough ways, in enough different places 
by one department of a business. I see 
now that the job has to begin with man- 
agement action. And then everyone in 
business—at least everyone in business 
management—has to work all the time at 
the job of telling. 

All the public relations men and women 
serving all American business, despite 
their collective skills and talents—and 
they are great indeed—can’t do the job 
alone. It is too big. It has, therefore, to 
be the job of everyone in business, espe- 
cially those in managerial capacities and 
of all the others we can get to work at it. 
They must know enough about their own 
businesses to explain, interpret, and de- 





fend them with the public. The job is so 
stupendous that otherwise it is not likely 
to get done in time. I do not believe there 
is any alternative shortcut. 


Another Policy Technique 


And so that belief leads me to say that 
another major policy technique we must 
use is the educational process with all the 
managerial people we can reach or get to 
listen to us in our own organizations. 

We must tell them about this problem. 
We must convince them of how much it 
means to the future of their company and 
their jobs to be understood by the public. 
We must seek their participation—their 
active membership—on our public rela- 
tions teams. We must show them how 
public relations has to be a part of every- 
body’s job, his day-to-day job, that it has 
to be followed during working hours and 
after working hours, if the public is to 
understand business and its motives. 

There are not more than a few thou- 
sand public relations men in all Ameri- 
can business, at the most. But there are 
millions of men and women in business 
managerial positions. If all these millions 
of managerial people are working day in 
and day out on this job of bringing about 
better public understanding, if we give 
them the facts to work with, if we are sure 
they understand the facts themselves, 
then we have the sort of man-power that 
can get this job done. This is an opera- 
tional technique we need to use now, and 
use hard for this job. 

There are less than a dozen people in 
the public relations group in the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, but there 
are more than 6,500 in our management 
organization. We’ve found these folks like 
to be told the inside information about 
the company so that they can defend the 
company with the public. 

So, in our company, we are devoting as 
much attention now to the indoctrination 
and training of these managerial people 
in public relations as we do to the day-to- 
day operations of our group in direct work 
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with the public. We see in this large man- 
agerial organization the best hope for the 
big public relations tasks we have been 
talking about in this conference. 

Our company operates a central school, 
and various groups from our managerial 
personnel are brought in regularly for 
training. These groups include foremen, 
branch managers, salesmen, parts super- 
visors, repair men and even independent 
dealers. We talk to every group they will 
let us talk to about public relations and 
the job of convincing the public of the 
good motives and objectives of our com- 
pany. 

It takes time and it takes money, but 
it is, in my opinion, the surest process in 
the long run. If our own people under- 
stand our profits, our prices and our busi- 
ness, they become the best people to tell 
others about us. And we’ve found they 
like to do it, if we only will prepare them 
to do it. 

Up to this point I have purposely 
avoided talking about the mechanical 
techniques of promoting better public un- 
derstanding. I’ve done so because I be- 
lieve the policy techniques are so much 
more important, and that if we finally 
master them, the use of the media for 
reaching the public effectively will be 
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relatively simple. Most of these media are 
highly developed and their characteristics 
and effectiveness are easily measured. All 
of them have their place in doing the job, 
and each has its advocates. 

Motion pictures, radio, television, news- 
papers, magazines, comic books, and 
many other avenues of reaching the pub- 
lic are available to business. Each has its 
own advantages, and individual public 
relaticns men and women are best able to 
appraise them for specific jobs to be done. 
Open houses, educational tours, clinics 
and other group contact methods are also 
useful. 

In the case of our own company, when 
we have information we wish to take to 
the general public, or to certain special 
groups of the public, we place great re- 
liance on advertising. We do that because 
advertising permits us to reach large 
groups, to reach them when we want to, 
and to tell our story in our own words, 
exactly the way we wish to say it. 

But it isn’t the media that is so im- 
portant as I see it—important as it is— 
but rather what we have to say and how 
we say it when we use the media. 

Is the message understandable? 

Does it carry conviction? 





A SUSPICIOUS GLANCE AT RULE BOOKS 


(Continued from page 16) 


higher up an opportunity to exercise his 
judgment. 

The makers of manuals will probably 
throw up their hands at such heresy. 
“Why!” they will say, “it isn’t practical! 
The ordinary guy on the sales line isn’t 
qualified to modify policies as he may see 
fit, or to make exceptions to the rule! 
After all, we can’t discriminate! We have 


to treat everybody equally—no matter 
what the circumstances!” 

To which I respectfully reply: ‘“Non- 
sense. Don’t be too lazy to train your peo- 
ple. In the end, you of the executive level 
will be better off, too, if you train and en- 
courage your people to use their heads, 
rather than require them to be robots.” 





“Where we are dealing with organized labor, we are going to get 
about the type of leadership that we are ourselves.”’—Cyrus S. CHING, 
“Problems in Collective Bargaining.” 





Book Keiew Section 


“HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR HUMAN 
RELATIONS BY STRAIGHT 
THINKING” 


Reviewed by E. A. Long 


D* Witi1aM J. REILLy, the author, 

was on the Research Staff of Car- 

negie Institute of Technology in 1922, 

when he first attempted to adapt the or- 

ganized thinking of the scientific labora- 
tory to business and career promotion. 

Ten years later he first stated his 12 sim- 

ple rules for straight thinking and found- 

ed the National Institute for Straight 

Thinking for the purpose of training busi- 

ness men. He is still director of this organ- 

ization and the author of “Straight Think- 
ing,” ““How to Solve Your Business Prob- 
lems,” “How to Find and Follow Your 

Career” and “How to Use Your Head.” 

This book is along similar lines, giving 
detailed techniques. According to the 
author, the attitudes of people toward 
you as an individual may be divided into 
four classifications: 

1. The Closed Mind. The individual be- 

lieves nothing that you say. 

2. The Open Mind. People having this 
attitude toward vou will listen but re- 
quire proof. 

. Confidence. In this relationship people 
are cooperative and friendly but still 
want reasons for doing things. 

. Belief. According to Dr. Reilly, when 
people believe in you they do not re- 
quire or need proof and it is sometimes 
inadvisable to give it to them, as the 
relationship may deteriorate to No. 3 
as a result. 

The author gives in some detail the 
technique that one might use in classify- 
ing those with whom he has contact. Thus 
he may understand why he is not success- 
ful in some cases and why he may be suc- 
cessful in others. He also analyzes the four 
groups and indicates the type of approach 
which should be made in each situation, 
and also gives numerous illustrations of 
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techniques for improving relationships— 
changing No. 1 to No. 2, No. 2 to No. 3, 
etc. 

One interesting chapter in the book is 
devoted to the place of force in human 
relations and explains why even in pub- 
lic relations sometimes force is necessary 
when all other techniques have failed. 

Those few and fortunate people who 
are very successful in their human rela- 
tionships probably practice most of the 
suggestions made in this book. The great 
majority of us, however, will probably 
find our paths made easier by a study of 
the ideas presented. (How To IMPROVE 
Your HuMAN RELATIONS BY STRAIGHT 
THINKING, by William J. Reilly. Harper 
and Brothers. 192 pages+XII—$2.50.) 


“PATTERN FOR GOOD LABOR 
RELATIONS” 
Reviewed by Arnold B. Brown 
5 iw BOOK is a very well written ap- 
proach to the labor relations policy 
in industry. The author, Lee H. Hill, is 
publisher and editor of “Electrical 
World” and publisher of “Electrical Con- 
tracting”; formerly vice president in 
charge of industrial relations, Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
waukee; he has a keen understanding of 
this important problem and has been 
able to go right to the heart of the subject 
and produce a very sensible and practical 
solution in a book that is easy to read. 
Mr. Hill stresses the point that the 
most important factor in any industrial 
concern is the human element, and the 
fact that each employee wants his human 
dignity respected. His chapters on “Em- 
ployee Morale,” ‘Management-Union 
Relations,’ and “Specialized Employee- 
Relations Functions,” set forth ideas that 
would greatly benefit any organization. 
In the chapter on “Employee Morale” 
he points out that all the mportant func- 
tions in any organization are performed 
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by the employees and if management 
would direct as much attention to em- 
ployees as it does to equipment, layout, 
etc., business organizations would be on 
a far sounder basis. He also covers such 
subjects as company policy, management 
selling itself to the employees, and griev- 
ance procedure. 

In the chapter on ‘“‘Management-Union 
Relations” he touches on the manage- 
ment philosophies concerning unions and 
sets forth certain major policies that man- 
agement might well follow in its accep- 
tance of a labor union. 

In the chapter on “Specialized Em- 
ployee-Relations Functions” the author 
points out certain special functions which 
should be performed in an Employee-Re- 
lations Department in order to assist the 
line organization. In this chapter he 
touches on such subjects as employment 
and placement, transfers and promotions, 
job analysis and merit rating systems and 
the part the Employee-Relations Depart- 
ment should play in labor relations. 

Other chapters of his book touch on 
such subjects as “The Price of Poor Em- 
ployee Relations,” “The Public Interest 
in Collective Bargaining,” and “Top 
Management’s Responsibility.” 

I feel this book will make a very worth- 
while addition to the McGraw-Hill In- 
dustrial Organization and Management 
Series and will be of great interest to any- 
one in a supervisory position. (PATTERN 
FOR Goop LABor RELATIONS, by Lee H. 
Hill. McGraw-Hill Industrial Organiza- 
tion and Management Series. 233 pages 
—$3.00.) 


“HOW TO INTERPRET SOCIAL 
WELFARE” 
Reviewed by Harold E. Winey 
beer BASIC STUDY COURSE in public re- 
lations is written for professional 
workers, administrators, and volunteers 
who, day by day, must answer questions, 
speak to audiences, or write letters and 
bulletins about health and welfare serv- 
ices. It is a revision of a former work by 
the same authors published in 1937 under 
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the title How to Inter pret Social Work. 

The book is as much an attempt to 
overcome the attitude that “welfare 
workers are inclined to think of public 
relations as something that can be handed 
over to experts or tucked away in a de- 
partment” as it is to explain the tech- 
niques of promotion and publicity. 

The authors visualize the agency pub- 
lics in a chart of concentric circles with 
the Agency Family of board, committees 
and staff members being the innermost 
circle, and with volunteers, clients, co- 
operators, supporters, key persons, spe- 
cial publics and the general public being 
of relative importance to the agency’s 
program in the order named. They pro- 
ceed from a description of the social 
agency and its publics to “telling your 
story” through spoken words, written 
words and pictures. 

The importance of the spoken word in 
conversation, in informal and formal 
meetings and on the radio is given equal 
attention with the use of the written word 
in letters, in bulletins, annual reports and 
newspapers. The use of pictures for aud- 
iences and readers is given effective, 
though limited treatment in the book. 

Due emphasis is given to the selection 
and limitations of the various media for 
reaching a given public and numerous ex- 
amples of good and bad application of 
publicity and public relations material 
add to the usefulness of the book. 

In the final chapter, “A Public Rela- 
tions Program,” the need for a flexible 
plan of action rather than for a “blueprint 
which outlines the year’s work, but sel- 
dom materializes,” is urged. A public re- 
lations program which will lead in devel- 
oping public opinion is being met by some 
agencies shedding their old defensive at- 
titudes in favor of a “fundamental re- 
spect for the public which supports and 
uses social services,” the authors con- 
clude. (How To INTERPRET SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE, by Helen Cody Baker and Mary 
Swain Routzahn. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. 141 pages. $2.50.) 
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PROFITS 


By W. HOWARD CHASE 


Director of Public Relations, General Foods Corporation, New York City 


HE GENIAL CHAIRMAN of the Fifth 

Conference was possessed by some 
demonic impulse when he assigned topics 
for this afternoon’s discussion. Prices, 
Profits, Bigness. How guileless those 
words sounded long ago! I cannot vouch 
for the experience of either Bob Peare or 
Ed Pendray, but I personally am the 
humbled victim of an accident. My house 
of cliches collapsed on me. The easy, ob- 
vious things to say have exploded under 
examination like so many Chinese fire- 
crackers. 

Believe me, it was only two days ago 
that I conceded the final wreckage of 
what I honestly thought was a pretty fair 
system of beliefs about the interpretation 
of profits. 

Only one idea with more substance 
than the rest has survived. It is not new, 
but because of the soul-searching which 
Harold Brayman has forced upon me, it 
is the rock to which I cling: 

Preservation of a system based on 
individual human values is the cen- 
tral problem of our time. 

To the degree that you and I attack 
this problem, relate it to a risk economy 
of profit and loss, dedicate our energies, 
our brains, and our lives to it, we are 
worth our salt. 

Phelps Adams of the New York Sun 
wrote recently: “Communism is content 
that no man should be rich; capitalism 
strives that no man shall be poor.”’ Main- 
tenance of that shining goal will depend 
upon the sense of urgency, conviction, 
and skill which you in this room bring to 
the discipleship you have chosen. 

I wish that I could rub a magic lamp, 
mutter Abracadabra, and produce for you 


a guaranteed job-lot of techniques by 
which we could interpret this profit and 
loss system. Since that isn’t in my bag of 
tricks, perhaps we’d better start with ma- 
terials at hand. 

The basic material is people. To talk 
economic theory without people is as 
meaningless as the old argument about 
whether a falling tree makes a noise if no 
one is around to hear it. 

What do we know for sure about the 
economics of people? We know that eco- 
nomics is the imperfect reflection of less- 
than-perfect man. We know that, gener- 
ally, men will try to maximize their gains 
and minimize their losses. From this fact 
of human nature, we can begin funda- 
mental comprehension of economic facts 
of life. And the first rule is: the economic 
facts are the human facts of life. Men 
either alone or in groups are sometimes 
capable of abuse of their advantages and 
of their fellowmen. Free men can elimi- 
nate abuses. Slave-states can only replace 
them with greater excesses. 

Does this sound like a far cry from the 
problem of whether to relate net corpo- 
rate profits to sales or to invested capital? 
I ask this question of myself as well as of 
you because it points toward a compli- 
cated distinction. 

For instance: when we’ve got a war to 
fight, or a family to defend, we use teeth, 
claws, heart, and viscera, if need be. But 
when the problem becomes human under- 
standing of what happens in an economic 
system which “strives that no man shall 
be poor,” then we may sometimes forget 
that economic facts of life are human 
facts of life. 

Let’s look at some traditional methods 
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of computing profit and at some of those 
suggested by critics of so-called excessive 
profits. Let’s assume that each of us is 
writing his company’s annual report, and 
that we’ve decided to use every possible 
means of telling the profit story clearly 
and definitively. 


Many Kinds of Profit 


First, we discuss profit in terms of 
gross income during the year. Then we 
discuss profits in terms of the total dollars 
invested in the business. These are the 
two methods most often used, perhaps be- 
cause management has itself fallen for the 
notion that if there is a profit at all, it 
should not look too high. But assume that 
nothing can dilute our enthusiasm for in- 
terpreting profit in every known fashion. 
What can we do? 

We might relate profit to the book, or 
depreciated value, of the original invest- 
ment. We might. Or we might relate profit 
to the total cost of doing business, as they 
do in England, minus such vital business 
costs as advertising and promotion. We 
might evaluate profits as one labor union 
suggests: arrive at percentage of profit in 
relation to the value added through the 
manufacturing process. We might list 
profit, whatever the formula by which the 
final figure is achieved, as itself a cost of 
doing business creatively. 

The question that haunts me is this: 
Even if we were to publish profit figures 
achieved by all known legitimate or 
crackpot theories, would we strengthen 
the friendship of our friends or decrease 
the hatred of our enemies? 

Where opinions have hardened, the 
question practically answers itself. For 
those who don’t admit even to themselves 
that democratic capitalism may suffer 
from an occasional abuse, and for those 
others who hate any society in which the 
few can’t arbitrarily govern the conduct 
of the many, of course any frank discus- 
sion of profits has no significance. 

But in the great middle body of the 
“don’t-knows,” the various interpreta- 
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tions of profit can have the profoundest 
effects. We know, for example, that 40 per 
cent of the American people believe cor- 
porate profits exceed 25 per cent. But 
government records show that average 
profits in a profit and loss system over the 
past quarter century have been 4 per cent. 
The highest average profit in any one 
year has been 7 per cent. Soapboxers 
maintain that 2 per cent of the American 
people own 80 per cent of America’s 
wealth. They may own it, but they cer- 
tainly don’t keep it, for studies show that 
over a thirty-year period 88 per cent of 
the total national income has been paid to 
persons receiving less than $5,000 a year. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
widest possible distribution of these facts 
of economic and human life in America 
can reduce factual misunderstandings. 
Similarly, there is no doubt that where 
factual misunderstandings are ironed out, 
the potential for simple human friend- 
ships are greater. Therefore it stands to 
reason that capitalism as a system will 
have—if not greater positive support—at 
least a good deal less opposition when we 
take the trouble to tell the facts. 


Statistics Are Argumentative 


All these things I believe, and along 
with you will work to achieve. But as one 
of my associates said most earnestly, 
“Howard, these statistics are argumenta- 
tive ; they may stop me from complaining 
about capitalism, but they don’t turn me 
into a ball of fire to save it, either.” 

That remark may tell you more clearly 
than anything else the nature of that com- 
plicated distinction I have been trying to 
draw. Industry’s historic inability or un- 
willingness to inform people about its op- 
erations has caused a heavy drain on 
loyalties to our system. Slowly, tardily, 
painfully, we’re beginning to inform, and 
the credit for making the information 
function a management function belongs 
to you. Any lowest information is better 
than no information. But information 
does not necessarily mean communica- 
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tion. It would be possible, though un- 
likely, that we in this room could receive 
the most complete tutoring in the facts of 
our economic system, shout that knowl- 
edge from the housetops, and not make 
the slightest impression on anybody at 
all. We could do this, and we run the con- 
stant danger of doing so to the exact de- 
gree that we concentrate more on the ar- 
guments about the economic system than 
on the people who are its human fabric, 
potentially its greatest menace, certainly 
its only hope. 


Some Economic Principles 


Therefore, at this point I am going to 
share with you the most intensely human 
analysis of our economic system I know. 
It is the work of the creative and research 
committee units of the Joint ANA-4A 
Committee, and is the philosophical back- 
ground of what is now known as a “Pro- 
gram for Better Understanding of Our 
Economic System.” Ultimate credit be- 
longs to Jack Smock, of the Los Angeles 
office of Foote, Cone, and Belding. 

Eliminating much introductory mate- 
rial, we wrote this definition of our eco- 
nomic system: in an attempt to reduce 
the broad generalization of Freshman 
Economics 101A to bedrock principles. 

As we saw it, no economic system, 
American or otherwise, is a natural law. 
Everyone is man-made—just as legal sys- 
tems or political systems are man-made. 
Consequently, the system we live under 
today is neither inevitable nor necessar- 
ily permanent. 

The only thing inevitable about any 
economic system is that neither we, nor 
any other country, can conduct a civilized 
society without one. 

In order to exist at all, people have to 
have such things as potatoes, shoes, 
houses, tea kettles and ten-penny nails. 

If they live apart, each family has to 
provide these things for itself. But if they 
live together, in an organized society, one 
man can specialize in building houses for 
the community, another in making nails, 


a third in growing potatoes, etc. Then the 
whole group can have more of everything 
because each can produce more efficiently. 

The moment this takes place, however, 
people face another very knotty problem: 
Who grows potatoes and who makes 
nails? And what does each get in return 
for making this contribution to the 
group? 

Consequently, as soon as people start 
living in groups, they have to adopt some 
kind of an economic system. 

They have to set up some kind of a 
social contract which will: Force or per- 
suade people to work so that the group 
can have the goods and services it needs 
to maintain its existence. 

Determine what goods and services 
will be produced and in what quantities. 

Decide who shall produce what goods 
and what services. 

Determine how the goods and services 
produced by the group will be distributed 
among its members. 

There have been several different “‘sys- 
tems” or social contracts drawn up by dif- 
ferent peoples to solve these four eco- 
nomic problems which face every organ- 
ized society. 


All *Systems” Are Man-Made 


Since they are all man-made, they all 
suffer to some degree from the frailties of 
human nature. But in spite of the fact 
that no system will ever be completely 
satisfactory, we can’t live without one— 
any more than we can live without laws. 

As we Saw it, in words of one syllable, 
our American approach to this problem 
had evolved gradually and is continuing 
to evolve. But in the years between the 
passage of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
and 1929 it was based on five funda- 
mental principles: 

1. Private property. 

2. A free market. 

3. Profit and Wage Incentives. 

4. Competition. 

5. Government Regulation—but not 

Government Control. 
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The first problem of forcing or per- 
suading people to work so that the group 
can have the goods and services it needs 
to exist, was taken care of by our agree- 
ment to let people own and control their 
goods and labor. Under this concept of 
private property no man was forced to 
work or told what work he must perform. 
But if he did choose to work he got to 
keep the fruits of his labor, and he could 
pick the occupation of his choice. 


Persuasion, Not Force 


In other words, we used persuasion 
largely, rather than force. We did employ 
some compulsion, however. In return for 
the privilege of keeping the wealth he 
created, and picking his own occupation, 
every man had to take his own chance of 
succeeding or failing. And, generally 
speaking, every man had to provide for 
himself. 

The question of what goods and serv- 
ices would be produced by the group, 
how much of each would be produced, 
and how much the people who produced 
them would be rewarded was determined 
by our free market. 

This was probably the most democratic 
institution ever developed by man. For 
we were continually polling the combined 
opinion of all the people in America on 
these questions every hour of every day. 

For example: 

It would be very difficult at any given 
moment to determine whether a pair of 
shoes is worth five or ten or fifteen pounds 
of butter; whether the day’s services of a 
bricklayer are worth more or less than the 
day’s services of a shirtmaker. It would 
be difficult enough if you were starting 
out from scratch, but it becomes infinitely 
more difficult on a day-to-day basis when 
the needs of society vary with the condi- 
tion of people’s shoes, food supply, hous- 
ing and clothing. 

Yet the problem has to be settled in a 
complex economy such as ours. For the 
farmer, the worker in the shoe factory, 
the bricklayer, and the shirtmaker are all 
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specializing full time at one job. And 
they have to trade their one product or 
service for every thing else they consume. 

In a planned economy some man or 
some group of men have to decide what 
each of those people will get for the 
things they provide for the group. 

But under our free market this was set- 
tled by the vote of all the people. Each 
day they cast their combined opinion of 
what shoes and butter and houses and 
shirts were worth to society, at that mo- 
ment, by the price they were willing to 
pay for them. 

The question of what goods and serv- 
ices America would produce was settled 
in the same democratic fashion. No one 
decided whether we would produce more 
refrigerators and fewer sewing machines 
this year or vice versa. All the people de- 
cided that in the free market each day, by 
their demand for refrigerators or sewing 
machines in comparison with other com- 
modities. 

Profit and wage incentives influenced 
people to produce the goods and services 
society needed and wanted. 


Law of Supply and Demand 


If an article or a skill was scarce and 
society needed it, the price went up and 
the profit on that article, or the wages for 
that skill, became more attractive. Con- 
sequently, more people diverted their ef- 
forts to meet that demand until the sup- 
ply became normal. 

If we were producing too much of any- 
thing, or too many people entered a trade, 
we got more of that product or service 
than society needed, and the reverse took 
place. 

If a business was comparatively safe, 
the profits were small. If it involved a 
good deal of risk society rewarded the 
risk-taker with higher profits, just as it 
would pay the structural steel worker 
higher wages than it would pay the crafts- 
man who never risked his neck 45 stories 
above the ground. 

In other words, when our system was 
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working most efficiently, profits and 
wages fluctuated just as prices did to in- 
dicate what society as a whole needed and 
wanted produced. 

The principle of competition in our 
economy was really a point in our con- 
cept of a Free Market. But we listed it 
separately because of the importance the 
American people attached to it. We used 
competition to prevent people from creat- 
ing an artificial demand for their products 
and services, and consequently an unfair 
reward, by controlling the supply. 

It also preserved people’s right to choose 
their occupation by keeping the market 
open to anyone who wanted to try his luck 
at producing a commodity or a service for 
society. 

And, it guaranteed progress by forcing 
people constantly to improve the prod- 
ucts and services they offered on the free 
market. 


We Needed a Referee 


The American system recognized in the 
early 1900’s that a Free Market had to be 
policed if it were to be kept free. To do 
this required a power outside the eco- 
nomic community greater than any single 
unit taking active part in the economic 
life. 

We realized that we needed a referee to 
enforce the rules who had enough author- 
ity to handle the biggest player. Other- 
wise that big player might start making 
the rules over. 

On the other hand, we recognized that 
once the referee gets into the game he im- 
mediately becomes the biggest player, 
and there is no one left to call Ais fouls. 

Therefore, we believed that our gov- 
ernment should take as little part in our 
economic life as possible—referee the 
game but not play in it. We believed that 
it should regulate our economic practices 
but not control them—enforce the rules 
but not call the play. And we believed 
that it should govern these activities by 
law and not by men—base decisions on 
the rules in the book not on the personal 


opinions and judgments of the referee. 
Now this system we had evolved was 
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unique to America. Many of its principles | 


were similar to others, but no other sys- 
tem had preserved the free market to the 
extent that we had. Most other capital- 
istic countries favored rather than pro- 
hibited monopolies and cartels. 


A Voluntary System 


It was a voluntary system. It used the 
carrot instead of the stick. 

It was the most democratic system— 
political or economic—that existed in the 
world. All the people in the country voted 
continually on the course it should take 
every hour of every day. 

It preserved the liberty of the individ- 
ual to a degree no other economic system 
ever has. 

Finally, it succeeded in achieving pro- 
duction—the primary purpose of an eco- 
nomic system—to a point never ap- 
proached by any other system men have 
lived under. | 

First, it enabled the American people 
to create more wealth—to provide more 
goods and services for each other’s use— 
than any system history has ever known. 

Second, from the standpoint of distrib- 
uting this wealth fairly, it brought all 
these goods and services within the reach 
of more people than any system the world 
has ever known. 

And finally, it made it possible for the 
average American to earn more with an 
hour’s labor than any men had ever been 
able to earn in all history. For our system 
so encouraged the introduction of ma- 
chinery, labor-saving devices and im- 
proved production techniques that year 
after year the average American was able 
to produce more and more wealth with 
less and less work. 

With all this, however, our system de- | 
veloped one particularly serious short- 
coming. As we approached a higher and , 
higher degree of technological develop: | 
ment we became more and more special- 

(Please turn to page 35) 
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THE WEATHERVANE 
Edited by LEN GROSS 


Manager, Publicity Department, San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 


Annual Reports 
— Wor tp has just published 
an instructive booklet titled: “A Fol- 
low Through For Better Stockholder Re- 
lations.” The booklet lists the winning 
annual report advertisements of leading 
American corporations. Emphasis of most 
of the advertisements is on the American 
business system and how it operates—a 
significant trend in corporation advertis- 
ing. 

The booklet features ads from Duplan 
Corporation; Cities Service Company; 
Johns-Manville; Electric Boat Company ; 
Standard Oil of New Jersey; General 
Electric; Universal Pictures: Glenn L. 
Martin Company; Union Oil Company 
of California; Celanese Corporation of 
America; Burlington Mills Corporation; 
Consolidated Edison Company’ of New 
York; Columbia Gas System; Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company; Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway; The Texas and Pacific 
Railway; The Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Railroad; Equitable Life 
Assurance Society; Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company; and Sun Life of 
Canada. 

... While on the subject of annual re- 
ports it might be well to note the attrac- 
tive brochure issued by the General Shoe 
Corporation of Nashville, Tennessee. The 
report is brief and readable. Copy is writ- 
ten in a friendly style with necessary sta- 
tistics kept to a minimum and consider- 
able display given to attractive maps, 
charts and pictures. 


Western Development 


“PHE New INDUSTRIAL WEST—a re- 
port by U.S. Steel” is the title of a 
booklet designed as a progress report on 
the stewardship of United States Steel 
since its purchase of the steel plant at 
Geneva, Utah. 
The brochure also covers industrial de- 
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velopments in the western states follow- 
ing purchase of the Geneva plant. 


School of Public Relations 

OSTON UNIVERSITY’s new school of 

public relations got some straight 
from the shoulder advice recently from 
Clark Belden, executive secretary of the 
New England Gas Association, Past 
Chairman of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the American Trade Associa- 
tion Executives and an adviser to the 
Public Relations Committee of the Na- 
tional Industrial Council. 

Belden spoke on the opportunities fac- 
ing the new school. After first reviewing 
the general needs of such a school, Belden 
got down to specifics. Among his specific 
suggestions were: 

1. Conduct research to determine 
sound public relations objectives, meth- 
ods and standards of performance for 
public relations workers. 

2. Teach students the fundamentals of 
the public interest as applied to the public 
relations field as well as the fundamentals 
of public opinion and public confidence. 

3. Play a constructive part in estab- 
lishing, in advocating and in strengthen- 
ing sound public relations objectives, 
methods, techniques and individual and 
company public relations performance 
standards generally. 

Copies of Belden’s address are avail- 
able from the Boston University School 
of Public Relations, 178 Newbury Street, 
Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


PR Institute 


enw LEAVING the field of education 
it would be well to mention the 1947 
digest of the first annual institute for pub- 
lic relations at Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 

The digest is packed full of public rela- 
tions material featured in the remarks of 
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the various speakers at the institute. 

Subjects covered include: Public Rela- 
tions: a Management Attitude; The 
Basic Approach to Public Relations; Em- 
ployee Public Relations; Trade Associa- 
tion Public Relations; Public Relations 
at the Community Level; Fertile Fields 
for Public Relations; Research through 
Opinion Surveys; What’s ahead for PR; 
Public Relations Comes of Age; PR for 
Small Business; and Public Relations in 
Labor Relations. 


Vision and Safety 
ACTS ABOUT VISION and highway safety 
are listed in a simple two-fold pamph- 
let by the Public Health Bureau of the 
American Optometric Association. 

Leading off with the statement that in- 
efficient vision is a major causative factor 
in highway accidents, the Bureau lists 
some little known facts about automobile 
accidents and winds up with a plea for 
drivers to know their visual capacity and 
drive within their visual bounds. 

An interesting angle to the pamphlet is 
the explanation of the various functions 
of optometrists, ophthalmologists, ocu- 
lists and opticians. 


Better Government 


REMARKABLE SURVEY, aptly titled “A 

Better Government fora Better City” 
has just been completed by the Citizens 
Budget Commission of New York. 

The Commission was requested by 
Mayor William O’Dwyer last April to 
study the organization and methods of 
the Police, Fire, Correction, Sanitation 
and Public Works Departments. 

With complete frankness, the report 
says: “The city’s budgetary controls are 
antiquated, sometimes reflecting methods 
in use before the consolidation of the five 
boroughs into Greater New York some 
fifty years ago.” 

The survey says further: “New York 
government is definitely big business— 
yet it continues to operate with manage- 
ment techniques long since abandoned by 


large scale industry. Its budgetary con- 
trols are antiquated. Its program of man- 
agement analysis is embryonic.” 

This type of criticism supported by 
constructive suggestions is typical of the 
tone of the report. 





From every standpoint this compre- | 


hensive survey of the ills of operation and 
recommended improvements is a model 
research analysis and public relations job. 


Publicity: An Orphan? 
HAT’S THE TITLE of an article on the 
cover of the January issue of “Tell.” 
the idea magazine of marketing. 

The article, while agreeing that it is 
good to see more intelligent thought being 
given to public relations points out that 
it would be unwise to ignore publicity for 
the higher reaches of the PR art. 

Calling publicity one of the “work- 
horse” components of the profession, the 
article says that publicity deserves a top- 
management check-up now and then, 
much as one gives himself a quick once- 
over in a mirror before setting out on a 
sales call. 

The article says further: 

“Slavish adherence to a list, too, may 
make for some reverse public relations. It 
doesn’t avail much to send dry goods 
magazines a barrage of handouts and 
glossies on new lathe chucks or wheel 
pullers, and keep it up for years. And the 
high-grade manufacturer who always 
sends duplicate releases to the same in- 
dividual in the same mail manages to look 
a little erratic.” 

“Publicity backfires worst of all when 
the new-product announcement which 
ought to command presumably valuable 
space in half a dozen publications is 
couched in blithe generalities. True, vari- 
ous magazines will feature different 
slants, but why not load the piece with 


facts—all the facts—and let each publi- | 


cation pick out the ones it wants?” 
“The sad truth is that many, many of 

today’s releases look as though they had 

been dictated but not read by Willy Nilly 
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the stockroom boy. If that’s true, isn’t it 
a serious flaw in one of the pillars on 
which the public relations edifice is 
reared?” 


Letter from the President 


W ITH PRESIDENT’S LETTERS to em- 
ployees fast becoming a major tool 
of public relations in many firms, it may 
be of interest to pass along some excerpts 
from Pitney-Bowes letter to employees. 
The letter from the president of this post- 
age meter firm broaches some touchy 
questions in a frank, open manner, which 
is of course the only possible way for this 
PR technique to be a success. 

The letter, signed by firm president, W. 
H. Wheeler, Jr., says in part: 

“Our profit of $685,000 for the full six 
months represents about 9 and 3 per cent 
of our gross income. In other words, for 
each dollar we took in we had left, after 
all expenses, less than ten cents.” 

“Many people ask me if I feel our profit 
sharing plan really contributes to the bus- 
iness. I am convinced that it does and that 
all of you fully recognize it is made pos- 
sible only through our combined efforts.” 

“Some skeptics also have asked me 
what your reaction may be if and when 
the time comes when we may have to 
temporarily reduce or eliminate our wage 
and salary dividend due to bad business 
conditions. I tell them that I am confi- 
dent that if and when that time should 
come, the reasons would be fully under- 
stood by vou and that in my opinion ev- 
eryone would work all the harder to make 
possible an increase or resumption.” 


Booklet About a Booklet 


ATE LAST YEAR, the Hollywood Re- 
porter issued a booklet, “Facts About 
Hollywood, U.S.A.” The booklet was de- 
signed to clear up numerous misconcep- 
tions about Hollywood and was presented 
to further a more factual and deserving 
understanding of the people who staff the 
motion picture industry. 
Now the Hollywood Reporter has is- 
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sued another booklet, reprinting many of 
the comments from press, radio and busi- 
ness firms about the original brochure. 
The new booklet is well done and is a 
good example of how to get the fullest 
possible public relations usage out of your 
message. 


March of Time 

T MarcH OF TIME and its producer, 
Richard de Rochemont, recently re- 

ceived some blunt and well deserved crit- 

icism from W. Emerson Reck, director of 

Public Relations at Colgate University. 

In a letter to de Rochemont comment- 
ing on the March of Time release: ‘‘Pub- 
lic Relations—This Means You,” Reck 
presents some honest and sincere criti- 
cism of the film. As you can see from the 
following excerpts, Reck didn’t pull his 
punches: 

“. . . its title is a deception on two 
counts, that it palms off press agentry as 
public relations, that it fails to develop 
the more genuine techniques of public re- 
lations, that it is consequently superficial 
and confusing, and that the choice of per- 
sonnel and examples it uses is, in some 
cases, ill advised.” 

“For instance, one of the ‘public rela- 
tions counselors’ barks out curt orders to 
his secretary, and with an emphasis on 
the dollar that is likely to arouse suspi- 
cion and resentment among many good 
Americans, he puts over a high-powered 
publicity campaign which is held to be a 
great success because of the mass of clip- 
pings it produces.” 

Giving de Rochemont his summary of 
the film, Reck says: 

“Unfortunately, for reasons unknown 
to me, this picture, except that it empha- 
sizes the value of opinion surveys, shows 
a few top notch counselors and occasion- 
ally drops a bit of excellent philosophy 
through the narrator or a character, bears 
no more resemblance to public relations 
than brass does to pure gold. It has been 
worth seeing, however, because we now 
have a much more vivid mental picture 
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of some of the things which should not be 
done if we are to achieve public relations 
of enduring quality.” 


Progressive Bank Advertisements 

HE First National Bank of Meadville, 

Pennsylvania, is telling the story of 
that community to the bankers of Amer- 
ica in a series of clever public relations 
advertisements. Written in warm, friend- 
ly style, the copy urges people to visit 
Meadville, urges new industries to settle 
there. 

In addition to running the ads in na- 
tional banking publications, the bank has 
reprinted two of the ads in the local 
Meadville Tribune-Republican with ac- 
companying copy slanted toward the 
present residents of the community. 

Indicating a keen sense of public rela- 
tions, the ad says in part: 

“We believe it is good for Meadville, 
and for the First National Bank, to 
broadcast the story of our town to bank- 
ers and business men elsewhere, but we 
aren’t losing sight of the fact that our 
primary job is to provide good banking 
services and facilities to the people of the 
Meadville area. Our job is to help you get 
ahead through the better use of your 
money and credit, and for this we have 


set up well organized departments. The | 
First National Bank of Meadville is a | 
department store of financial services, | 
‘See the 1st—First’ when you have a fi- 
nancial problem.” 


The Power of Look 
ESCRIBED AS A DOCUMENTATION of 
a single Look article, that magazine 
has prepared an excellent promotion piece 
based on the public reaction to a recent 
Look feature story on the Taft-Hartley 
Law. 

Published in the September 30, 1947, 
issue of the magazine, the story was writ- 
ten by Claude Robinson, president of the 
Opinion Research Corporation. 

The promotion piece reviews the reac- 
tion to the article—a reaction resulting in 
widespread editorial and columnist com. , 
ment, requests to reprint the article, radio 
commentaries and the whole range of 
public information media. 

Accompanying the reproduction of 
some of the comments is clever promotion 
copy effectively featured in black type on 
bright yellow stock. These color spots 
carry the reader through the piece and of , 
course conclude with a Look sales mes- 
sage. 








Public Relations Society of America 


Rapid progress is being made toward completing the numerous details of 
the consolidation of the American Council on Public Relations and the 
National Association of Public Relations Counsel. 

The Boards of the two parent bodies have approved by-laws of the new 
Society. A nominating committee of six members—three from each of the 
two groups—has proposed a slate of officers and standing committee chair- 
men to serve the Society during its first year. The Public Relations Journal 
will become the official publication of the new Society and it is expected that 
the March issue will carry a detailed report of the new Public Relations 
Society of America. It will be sent to all ACPR and NAPRC members who 
automatically become “Charter Active Members” of the new Society. 
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PROFITS 


(Continued from page 30) 


ized—not only in business, farming, 
manufacturing and mining but in occu- 
pations. This enabled us to become more 
and more efficient, and consequently to 
produce more and more with the same 
amount of effort. But at the same time, 
we became more and more interdepen- 
dent. No community or area could suffer 
an economic setback without all com- 
munities feeling the effect. No industry or 
occupation could hit the bottom of the 
cycle without all industries and all oc- 
cupations feeling it to some degree. Con- 
sequently, the overall business cycle— 
which we haven't vet been able to divorce 
from our “Free Market’”—became far 
more severe than it had ever been before. 
So severe that its effect on people became 
too great to ignore. 


How the Picture Changes 


For example, in 1907 a blacksmith 
shop in Marion, Ohio, fabricating iron 
products for the surrounding community, 
wasn’t too seriously affected by the panic 
in New York. Money got tight, but life 
in the community went on pretty much 
as usual. 

But by 1929, that shop had become a 
foundry making castings almost exclu- 
sively for General Motors. Consequently, 
economic conditions in any part of the 
country served by General Motors affect- 
ed that foundry directly. 

In 1907, if a tinsmith in Davenport, 
Iowa, got laid off at the stove factory for 
a while,,he could pack up his tools and 
switch employment in Davenport or take 
temporary work in another town. 

But, by 1929, a general lay-off in De- 
troit put an hydraulic press operator out 
on the street with thousands of other 
craftsmen who had no place to market 
their highly-specialized skills. Since these 
men were concentrated in great numbers 
in industrial communities, those com- 
munities were simply unable to absorb all 


of them. And since those who were ab- 
sorbed were shut off from their tools, their 
production was limited largely to what 
they could turn out with their bare hands. 

As a result, the nation’s production 
spiraled downward, purchasing power fol- 
lowed right behind it, and the one kept 
affecting the other until the cycle went 
far lower than the pure economics of the 
situation probably justified. 

So in 1933—with the inauguration of 
the R.F.C.—we embarked on a program 
of trying to find a way to cushion the vio- 
lent effects of our “Free Market” busi- 
ness cycles. Since then we have violated 
from time to time—in one measure or an- 
other—every one of the five fundamental 
principles on which our economic system 
was based. And the arguments that have 
raged over these violations have centered 
largely around how much security you 
can achieve without wrecking the power- 
ful productive capacities of our “Free 
Market”—to say nothing of the political 
liberties that go hand in hand with the 
economic system a people live under. 

It is the opinion of our committee that 
very little of positive value has been 
proved on this subject during the last 
seventeen years. 


A Period of Transition 


As a matter of fact, there is consider- 
able evidence that we are in one of those 
periods of historical transition which may 
last for several more years before we fin- 
ally determine what course our future 
will take. 

At any rate, the American people are 
still in the process of making up their 
minds, whether they want to modify the 
American economic system or not, and 
what steps, if any, they will take. 

So it seemed to us that the next step in 
the analysis was to find the answer to 
question number 1: 

Do the American people believe in the 
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basic principles of our economic system 
—generally? 

If they didn’t, any further perusal of 
the problem might be strictly academic. 

On this score, it was the unanimous 
opinion of all the research men consulted 
by the committee that the American peo- 
ple do believe in their System. 

As Dr. Gallup pointed out, for ex- 
ample, “Findings of the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion, or Gallup Poll, 
during the past year or more, point fairly 
conclusively to the fact that the American 
people are as sympathetically inclined 
today toward the American system of free 
enterprise or American opportunity as at 
any other time in U.S. history.” 

We collected much more documentary 
evidence on this question than we are giv- 
ing here, but we know that most of you 
are as familiar with it as we are. 


The Second Question 


So, with this first question answered 
in the affirmative, we proceeded to ques- 
tion number 2: 

If people believe in the principles of 
the American economic system, do they 
understand enough about how it func- 
tions? 

This has almost as much bearing on the 
subject as question number 1. For, un- 
fortunately, the American people have 
never been asked, or never will be asked, 
to cast their vote directly for or against 
the “American way.” Instead they are 
asked from time to time to cast their vote, 
or the weight of their opinion, for or 
against specific issues. In the economic 
field, these issues consist, or have con- 
sisted, of such questions as these: 

1. NRA. 

2. The peacetime continuance of OPA. 

3. Subsidies of certain agricultural 

products and for certain industries. 
. Confiscatory taxation. 
. ‘“Feather-Bedding.” 
. Protective tariffs, etc. 

Every proposal of this kind can have a 
very real effect on the health of the eco- 
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nomic system in which Americans be- 
lieve. For each one violates, or modifies to 
some extent one of the five basic princi- 
ples on which our economic system has 
been functioning. 

For the sake of this analysis it isn’t 
necessary to argue whether the American 
people decided these issues wisely or not. 
What is important is the basis on which 
they were decided. And it seemed appar- 
ent to us that all too often they have 
been decided on the basis of labels rather 
than logic. 

All too often, people seem to have acted 
in the belief that they were voting for or 
against “planned production,” “keeping 
prices down,” “the ever-normal granary,” 
“encouraging new industry,” “redistrib- 
uting the wealth,” “spreading jobs,” 
“protecting home industry,” etc., instead 
of making an intelligent appraisal of the 
step they were about to take, how it pro- 
posed to modify their economic system 
and what its probable effects would be. 

We believe that the only reason the 
American people have exhibited such ob- 
vious confusion on issues of this kind is 
because they lack the necessary knowl- 
edge to appraise those issues accurately. 
Otherwise, they wouldn’t vote so often 
against the very principles in which they 
believe. 


Economic System Not Understood 


Therefore, we felt it was reasonable to 
conclude that the actions of broad masses 
of the American people prove they do not 
understand the economic system under 
which they live. 

Furthermore, people’s attitudes— 
which indicate what course this nation 
will take in the future—are even more 
uninformed. You are all familiar with the 
results of various surveys made on profits, 
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the division of corporate incomes, farm | 
subsidies, the effect of improved machin- | 


ery on jobs, and so on. We documented 
these as well, but we won’t take your time 
to go over them here. 


The sum total indicated that the 
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American people are woefully lacking in a 
knowledge of the basic principles on 
which our economy functions. Since this 
is borne out by their actions as well as in 
their attitudes, we felt that it was fairly 
conclusive that they do not understand 
enough about how our economy func- 
tions. 

This led us to our question number 3: 

What are the underlying causes for this 
lack of knowledge? 

If we were going to lay out a program 
to correct this situation, it was essential 
that we try to isolate the principal causes. 

From the evidence we had collected, 
there seemed to be five. The first two 
have been psychological in their effects on 
people and the other three have been 
more or less logical in their effects. 

First, the Depression. The experiences 
that so many people went through during 
the Depression have had a profound and 
apparently permanent effect on this gen- 
eration of Americans. A person can bear 
up under a calamity that comes as a re- 
sult of his own actions. But the Depres- 
sion threw millions of people out of work 
through no fault of their own. They were 
powerless to anticipate it, plan for it or do 
anything about it. Shut off from their 
tools and with no market for the special- 
ized skill that many had spent years in 
learning, they were reduced to earning 
what they could with their two bare 
hands. Under the circumstances, it’s not 
surprising that today, more than a decade 
later, many people are still uneasy about 
their economic future under the Ameri- 
can system. 

Second, the psychological effects of an 
industrial society on people. Specializa- 
tion has increased our capacity to pro- 
duce. But it has robbed many Americans 
of their pride in workmanship, their feel- 
ing of economic significance and their 
sense of belonging to an economic group. 
This has had a very bad effect, psycho- 
logically, on many people—particularly 
the industrial worker. 

Our mass production methods have in- 
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creased his capacity to produce. But at 
the same time, they have robbed him to 
some extent of his pride in workmanship. 
He no longer gets the satisfaction of turn- 
ing out a completed product. In fact, in 
many cases, he can’t even identify the 
part he has worked on by the time the 
finished product comes off the assembly 
line. 

Specialization in our industrial society 
has also robbed more and more people of 
their feeling of importance or economic 
significance. To be happy a man has to 
feel that his work means something. With 
many industrial workers—and some 
white collar workers as well—this feeling 
has practically ceased to exist. The oper- 
ation they are engaged in is too complex 
—the number of people involved too 
large. Consequently it is hard for them to 
see any significance in the small part they 
play in the operation each day or to feel 
that they are making a tangible contribu- 
tion to society. 

Finally, this concentration of large 
numbers of people in a single plant or a 
single office has made it very difficult for 
the individual to feel that he belongs to 
the group—a very real need in human 
nature. The problem has been further ag- 
gravated during the last generation by 
the migration of people to large cities 
where they have no roots, no ties, and no 
more sense of belonging to the commun- 
ity than to the plant. 


Psychological Frustration 


The overall effect of these psychologi- 
cal factors has been to give many Ameri- 
can workers a psychological frustration. 
This frustration is something the individ- 
ual is seldom aware of himself. It is usu- 
ally evidenced, however, in a vague un- 
happiness and dissatisfaction with life in 
general. People in that frame of mind are 
much more apt to listen to the promises of 
a demagogue than to the logic of a 
thinker. 

The third reason why so many Ameri- 
cans lack the simplest understanding of 
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our economic system is that this same 
specialization which came about as a re- 
sult of our technological progress has 
taken many of them out of personal day- 
to-day contact with the workings of our 
system. 

You very seldom find a farmer or an 
independent merchant who doesn’t have 
a pretty good appreciation of American 
economics—the way our free market 
functions, the benefits of competition, 
and so on. They see them at work every 
day. Consequently, the system continu- 
ally sells itself to them. 

But the industrial workers—and large 
segments of the white collar class—have 
become so immersed in their own spe- 
cialized bit of a large operation that they 
no longer have this daily contact. They 
can no longer see the way our economic 
system affects the business in which they 
are employed. Furthermore, they don’t 
have the opportunity they once had to 
get this experience as consumers. The 
housewife, for example, who used to buy 
much of her food directly from the farm- 
er, is now three or four distribution levels 
removed from the source of supply. And 
the whole operation is too complex to be 
visible. 


Communication Weak 


The fourth underlying cause is the fact 
that our system has no inherent machin- 
ery within itself for communicating with 
the general public. The American eco- 
nomic system—in contrast with most of 
its competitors—has neither a public re- 
lations department nor a propaganda 
bureau. 

And as Dr. Robinson maintains, ““Good 
deeds don’t speak for themselves.” In a 
complex modern society those good deeds 
have to be brought to the public’s atten- 
tion and explained—continually. 

This has been further aggravated down 
the line, in the individual economic units. 
American management has been sadly 
remiss in communicating with its own 
employees. 


ized effort to answer people’s questions 
and to present the positive side of the | 
argument. 


As a result, there has been no organ- 
I 


Subversive Propaganda 


The fifth and final cause of the situa- | 
tion we find ourselves in today is sub- 
versive propaganda. For the last 25 years, 
the American people have been diligently 
bombarded with Communist propaganda. 
Not all of this by any means has come 
directly from Communist party members. 
As J. Edgar Hoover says, “. . . for every 
member there are ten others ready to do 
the party’s work. These include their 
satellites, their fellow-travelers and their 
so-called progressive and phony liberal 
allies.” 

This propaganda might not have had; 
so much effect were it not for the fact 
that nature abhors a vacuum. 

But when you have large segments of 
people (1) who are worried about their 
future under the American economic sys. 
tem and aware of the effects of the last 
depression, (2) who are working under 
conditions that tend to make them psy: ; 
chologically frustrated, and (3) who by 
the nature of their work have lost all day- 
to-day personal contact with the work- 
ings of our economic system—you have: 
public state of mind that demands some 
explanations and some answers. If the 
affirmative side refuses to speak, the argu- 
ments from the negative are going to fill’ 
the void. That’s why the Communist 
have been able to wreak untold damage 
in this country already—in planting lies 
in promoting class warfare, in fomenting 
dissension and strife. Many honest Amer: | 
icans—with only one side of the evidence 
on which to form their opinions—have 
fallen victim to Communist propagand 
and trick reasoning. 

With that analysis of the basic prob 
lem completed, we asked ourselves tht 
fourth question: 

Is there any danger to the welfare 
the American people in this situation? 
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We believe the American people want 
what the American economic system gives 
them. They have indicated as much by 
an overwhelming majority whenever 
they’ve been polled on the subject. 

We believe an enlightened American 
electorate is perfectly capable of making 
its own decisions. 

But with the lack of knowledge that 
they exhibit today, the American people 
run a very real danger of unwittingly 
modifying their economic system bit by 
bit until it is no longer the social contract 
they thought they had. 


Active, Aggressive War 


There is a very real war being waged 
throughout the world today between the 
forces of collectivism and those who be- 
lieve in the freedom of the individual. It 
is not a passive war—on the part of the 
Communists at least—but an active, ag- 
gressive one. 

Since America is the world’s last great 
stronghold of free economy and free men, 
the final issue of this world-wide struggle 
will probably be settled Here. In our opin- 
ion the final outcome of this struggle may 
depend as much on economic events as on 
political ones. In fact, it may depend, 
primarily, on whether or not the Ameri- 
can people are able to solve the problem 
of the business cycle and still retain a free 
economy. We say this because anyone 
who analyzes the situation carefully 
comes face to face with this inescapable 
logic. 

In order to preserve a reasonably free 
economy in our highly industrialized so- 
ciety, we have to work out some method 
of cushioning the effects of the business 
cycle. 

If the American people can’t work out 
some method of cushioning the effects of 
the business cycle under a free economy, 
they may be strongly impelled to adopt a 
controlled economy. 

In order to control an economy, you 
have to direct the economic activities of 
the individual. 
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Once you begin to direct the economic 
activities of the individual, you inevit- 
ably come to direct most of his other ac- 
tivities as well. (History knows no ex- 
ceptions.) 

When most of the individual’s activi- 
ties are directed, individual freedom and 
liberty no longer exist. 

Therefore, as long as human nature re- 
mains as it is, there can be no freedom of 
the individual without a reasonably free 
economy. 

If this is true, we are in an extremely 
serious position. 

For what chance does this country 
stand of solving the business cvcle—and 
preserving our freedom—when the Amer- 
ican people are as ill-informed on eco- 
nomics as they are today? 

Unless the American people can be 
prepared for the problems that lie ahead 
—unless they can be given adequate in- 
formation, and understanding, and 
knowledge, on which to base their eco- 
nomic decisions—the future for our free 
economy—and our freedom—looks very 
grim indeed. 

This led us to the fifth and final ques- 
tion: 

If this situation is dangerous to the 
welfare of the American people, what can 
the advertising business do about it? 

Because the members of the Joint Com- 
mittee believe in the power of advertising 
to sell ideas as well as products—indeed 
because some of us believe that the con- 
veyance of economic and social ideas 
through advertising may one day be one 
of the great factors in the sale of products 
—the report proceeds with certain defi- 
nite recommendations, three in number: 

1. Tackling the problem in the individ- 
ual plant. 

2. Driving home to broad masses of 
the general public, both in and out of 
plants, the “merits of the product”— 
what the American economic system has 
done for them and what it can do for them 
if they keep it. 

3. Educating the general public on 
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why our economic system has been able 
to do what it has for them—and educat- 
ing them on how and why it works so that 
they would have sufficient knowledge of 
its basic principles to be able to judge 
future issues. 

My friends, this has been a tortuous 
route to a few conclusions. Because I be- 
lieve so deeply that ideas precede tech- 
niques, or conversely, that where the idea 
is deeply rooted, techniques can be found 
to activate them, I have perhaps over- 
documented four convictions: 

1. Preservation of a system founded 
on individual human values is the central 
problem of our time. 

2. Information about our economic 
system is vital to its preservation, and you 
in this room are primarily responsible for 
the great progress being made in the tech- 
niques of information. One generation 
ago industrial information was a radical 
departure from the business tradition. 
Even now what priceless opportunities 
we lose through corporate indecision or 





unwillingness to take public positions! 

Yet even as we glow with pride in prog. 
ress made, a new horizon for public rela. 
tions challenges all our strength. Hence! 
my third conviction: 

3. Information does not necessarily| — 
mean communication. The most rational} 
information is lost upon the man who 
chooses not to hear. In meeting this issue PU 
we shall or shall not pass from the statu; 
of craft to the status of profession. 

4. The fourth and last conviction ex. 
presses the destiny that can belong to 
you: the destiny of living the doctrine 
that men and women need and must have 
job conditions that furnish human satis. 
factions as well as take-home pay. As we 
through capitalism provide that oppor. 
tunity, and only as we do an informed 
people will be a tower of strength and} 
pillar of fire for an economic systen| 
founded on the dignity of man. 

I ask your tolerance for my belief that 
this destiny is related to the interpreta- 
tion of profits. } 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS AT WORK 


By Herbert M. Baus, Author of ‘’Publicity: How to Plan, Produce and Place It 


This new public relations manual is distinctive in being both a comprehensive 
review of the best current practice in scores of successful companies and a 
summary of the author’s wide consulting experience. Recording the results 
of a nationwide survey on public relations activities undertaken for Tide 
Magazine, it explores all the ways of “telling the story,” differentiates the 
various types of publics to be appealed to, and blueprints helpful and 
adaptable public relations programs that define the specific duties of every 
staff member involved. 

“Herbert Baus is one of a not-very-large handful of people who under- 
stands what public relations is all about; and his book . . . shows it.”’— 
Reginald Clough, Editor, Tide. 

“Of particular interest to the profession is his liberal use of miniature case 
histories in the field. . . . Those in the profession will find they can use some 
of these case histories . . . with profit to both clients and themselves.”— 
Herbert L. Stephen, Field Editor, Printers’ Ink. Coming March 3rd, $3.50 
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How To Achieve It 


By E. J. Lever, Director, Labor Education Association, Philadelphia, Pa., and 

Francis Goodell, Management Consultant 
Relations with employees are a vital part of total public relations. This book, 
of interest alike to business executives and labor union leaders, supplies an 
encouraging account of how the intelligent operation of joint production 
committees during the war resulted in economy of production and increased 
productivity. The authors here demonstrate how this system, in which nego- 
tiations emphasize production for the greater profit of all, can be applied 
today with equally dramatic results. $2.50 
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By Verne Burnett, Public Relations Counsel 


A popular and vivid discussion of tested experience in public relations work 
by a practitioner who conveys his unusual sense of a human interest ap- 
proach to public relations problems. ’’. . . a must for all interested in teach- 
ing or studying public relations—and for all who should practice the science 
of public relations, which most emphatically includes every business execu- 
tive.’’—B. C. Forbes, Editor, Forbes Magazine. $3.00 








At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 





ONE OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL SERIES OF PUBLIC RELATIONS Bg 


HOW TO CONDUCT 
CONSUMER & OPINION 
RESEARCH 


Edited by A. Bert B. BLANKENSHIP 


HIS BOOK draws upon the compiled experience and 

wisdom of twenty-nine authoritative authors from over 

twenty different backgrounds of industry and govern- 
ment experience to describe in operating detail how consumer 
and opinion research is done. Among the topics treated are 
market research on production development. on branded 
goods, on advertising copy and copy testing. on radio reactions, 
on public relations response. It assembles more current mate- 
rial of practical assistance to businessmen. advertising agen- 
cies. government officials. on more phases of these new and 
valuable techniques. than is anywhere else available. $4-00* 


*This is one of the many volumes available to 
members of the American Council on Public Re- 
lations at substantial discount. The membership 
price on “How to Conduct Consumer and Opinion 
Research” is $3.00, including packing and 
postage. Check must accompany order. 
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